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THE NEW UNITY. 


July 9, 1806 


WAY & WILLIAMS ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS: 


A MOUNTAIN WOMAN. By E ia W. 
PEATTIE. With cover design by Mr. 
Bruce Rogers. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25. 

The author of ‘‘A Mountain Woman’”’ 
is an editorial writer on the Omaha 

orld-Herald, and is widely known in 
the Middle West as a writer of a num- 
ber of tales of Western life that are 
characterized by much finish and 
charm. 


THE LAMP OF GOLD. By FLORENCE 
L. Snow, president of the Kansas 
Academy of Language and Literature. 
Printed at the DeVinne Press, on 
French hand-made paper. With title- 


page and cover designs by Mr. Kd- 


mund H. Garrett. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

PURCELL ODE AND OTHER POETS. 
By Rospert BripGEs. 16mo, daintily 
bound. $1.25 net. 

Two hundred copies printed on Van 

Gelder hand-made paper for sale in Amer- 

ica. 


ECCE PUELLA. By W!:LLIAM SHARP. 

Octavo, cloth $1.25. 

‘To the woman of tharty.”’ 

In this book Mr. Sharp seeks to make 
his prose the ‘‘medium of expression for 
color, emotion, fancy, that has generally 
taken form in poetry’’—whether success- 
ful or not depends .on the individual 
point of view. 


THE WERE-WOLF. By CLEMENCE 
HousMAN. With title-page, cover de- 
sign and illustrations by Laurence 
Housman. Square 16mo, $1.25. 

Miss Housman has caught the spirit 
of mystery which broods in the long 
winter night over the Scandinavian 


HAND AND SOUL. 


snows. Mr. Housman’sclever designs 

show the same grasp of Scandinavian 

feeling. 

THE WOOD OF THE BRAMBLES. 
By FRANK MATHEW. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
This new Irish novel is a story of the 

uprising in 1798, a most tragic period of 

Irish history, with all its exciting inci- 

dents of rapine and outrage and deeds 

of daring and self-sacrifice depicted in 


lurid colors. 


THE BATTLE OF DORKING. The 
German Conquest of England. Rem- 
iniscences of a volunteer, describing 
the arrival of the German Armada, 
the destruction of the British fleet, 
the decisive battle of Dorking, the 
capture of London, the downfall of 
the British Empire. Octavo, paper, 
25 cents; cloth 50 cents. 

By DANTE Ga- 

BRIEL ROSETTI. Reprinted from 7zhe 

Germ by Mr. WILLIAM Morris, at 

the Kelmscott Press, in the ‘‘Golden’’ 

Type, with a specially designed title- 

page and border, and in special bind- 

ing. 1l6mo. 525 paper copies printed, 
and 21 on vellum. 300 paper copies for 

America, of which a few remain, for 

sale at $38.50. : 

ellum copies all sold. | 


| V 
AN opb SITUATION. By STANLEY 


WATERLOO. With introduction by 
Sir Walter Besant. Octavo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. ! 

FROM CAIRO TO THE SOUDAN 
FRONTIER. By H. D. TRrartt. Cloth 
$1.50. | 

THE SONNET IN ENGLAND. By 
JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 

THE COLOR OF LIFE. 


By ALICE 
MEYNELL. $1.25. 3 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


the publishers. 


WAY & WILLIAMS, Publishers, Chicago. 


The Faith That Makes Faithful. 


By W. C. GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


Flexible Morocco; full gilt; presentation copies, 
with or without Marriage Certificate; in box, $2.00 


White and Gilt; in box... 
ee 


Special clearing sale of present edition of paper 
copies. Inorder tomake way for a new 50 cent paper 
edition, orders will be filled for the copies on hand at 
20 cents each, or ten copies for $1.50. All orders 


to be sent to 


Sere pel Gitar stec eae) eae 


Re Sk ama arene 


Unity. Publishing Company, 


1651 Monadnock Building, CHICAGO. 


te, 


Tower Hill Summer Encampment. 


Forty miles west of Madison, three miles 
from Spring Green, a station on the Prairie 
du Chien R. R., is situated this summer 
camp on the banks of the Wisconsin River. 
with bluff, river and prairie scenery. 

THE SIXTH SEASON WILL OPEN JULY FIRST 
AND CLOSE SEPTEMBRR FIFTEENTH. 

The improvements consist of six private 
cottages, three Long-houses containing 
eleven sections, each section furnished wit) 
double bed and the necessary equipment. 
wire screens, etc.; a pavilion with piano 
for meetings, dancing, -ete.; stables for 
horses; waterworks, supplying the purest 
of water to different parts of the Hill. 
drawn from the St. Peter’s sandstone; a 
common dining hall, ice house, ete. In the 
early part of August the 

SEVENTH SUMMER SCHOOL AND INSTITUTE 
will be held. Clergymen, teachers, students 
and those interested in progressive studies 
of educational, spiritual and ethieal 
problems invited. This year it will have a 
parliament of religion in miniature. Specia! 
program later. 

TERMS. 


Board at dining hall, $3.50 per week; rent 
for section of Long-huuse, available for 
two, $3 per week; ice and water tax for 
cottages for the season, $10. Board and 
care of horse $3 per week, $10 per month. 


Shares in the Tower Hill Pleasure Com- 


pany, entitling the holder to a_ building 
site, $25; tenting privileges, with or with- 
out tents, can be specially arranged for. 
Transportation between station and the 
grounds, 25 cents; trunks 25 cents. 

SPRING GREEN is on the resort list of the 
C. M. & St. P. R. R.; round trip tickets 
sold after the fifteenth of May from Chicago 
and return for $8. 

For further particulars apply to either 
of the following officers - 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES, president, 3939 Lang- 
ley avenue, Chicago; Mrs. R. H. KELLY 9 
Aldine Square, Chicago. 

Concerning board and section in Long- 
house apply to Mrs. M. H. Lackersteen, 
4014 Ellis avenue, Chicago. 


To Rent.—For the season at Tower Hill, 
a cottage comfortably furnished; screens, 
water at door, ete. Apply to : 

‘Mrs. R. H. Kelly, as above. 


THE BIBLE. 


Its origin, growth and character and its place 
among the sacred books of the world, together 
with a list of books for study and reference, with 
critical comments. By JABEZ THOMAS SUN- 
DERLAND. Price........ inthe aun Ae eee $1.50. 


ONE UPWARD LOOK EACH DAY. 


Poems of Faith and Hope. Selected by J. T. 
SUNDERLAND. 

A Boston Minister writes:—‘‘ Your ‘Upward 
Look’ book is sy po We are buying it by the 
dozen, and giving it where it will do good.” 

Price, morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 50 cents 
each; Heavy embossed paper, 30 cents each. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


FE. P. POWELL’S 
BOOKS. 


Our Heredity from God. Consisting of 
Lectures on Evolution. By E. P. 
POWELL. 


‘This book [now in its fourth edition] is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that 
revelation of Eternal Life and Truth which is 
steadily unfolded to us by Science.”’ Cloth. .$1.75 


Liberty and Life. Discourses by E. P. 
POWELL. Paper cover, 208 pp.; post 
ONE 6 6 6 i353 Ca ee eee eka a 25c. 


Price Reduced from 50c. 
Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAUO. 
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VotumeE III. 


THURSDAY, JULY 9, 1896. 


NuMBER 19. 


See unite in a larger fellowship 
and co-operation, such exist- 
ing societies and liberal elements 
as are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undogmatic 
religion; to foster and encourage 
the organization of non-sectarian 
churches and kindred societies 
on the basis of absolute mental 
liberty; to secure a closer and 
more helpful association of all 

these in the thought and work of the world under the great 

law and life of love; to develop the church of humanity, 
democratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at 
the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and ex- 
periences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 
and the higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal ‘Religious Socteties. 


Editorial. 


It never rains roses: Zf you want to have more roses 
you must plant more trees. 


—GEORGE ELIOT. 
es -2: —!# 


Pry open the padlock and steal your neighbor’s 
horse rather than break into the sacred coffers wherein 
he has deposited his cheerfulness and courage. Steal, 
if you will, the bread from his children’s mouths, but 
do not dim the light that shines in their souls by damp- 
ening their enthusiasm, chilling their confidence and 
blighting their plans. 

Our readers will remember that Lady Aberdeen 
some years ago brought out the “Faith That Makes 
Faithful” in an English two-volume edition, making 
two little books, putting Mr. Gannett’s sermons by 
themselves and Mr. Jones’ by themselves. A corre- 
spondent now informs us that these little halves are 
brought out in a penny edition. May they speed far 
on this more buoyant wing! 


-_--o- —5 


Beneath all the “issues” of the coming presidential 
campaign there is this satisfaction that probably the 
vote of the United States will, for the first time in 
many years, be divided essentially on a living issue 
anda real problem. It will not be primarily Republican 
vs. Democrat nor even Protection vs. Free Trade, but 
it will be monometallism vs. bimetallism, a coin stand- 
ard for the world or a coin standard for the United 
States. In the largest interpretation does it not come 
to this, will the United States try to fit itself into the 
currency that is international, or will it undertake to 
establish a currency of its own, hoping to compel other 
nations to respect it? 

It matters not how many good intentions, kind im- 
pulses and generous faculties we may possess, if there 
is not force back of them to make life persistent, to 
carry the will over the critical point; our natures sink 


instead of rising; competent men miss success; gener- 
ous natures are wanting in character; loving hearts 
without love, and upon reflection we can but admit 
that all this is just. In morals, as in physics, the test 
of the chain must be the power of the weakest link. 
In all the affairs of life lack of thought is lack of char- 
acter. Foolishness, like weakness, is a crime that 
brings its reward. Indeed, all weakness is foolish- 
ness revealing itself in roundabout ways. Was not 
Carlyle right when he said that “every knave is a 
roundabout fool?” Yet are there not chances in the 
mischances of this world and hopes for the hopeless? 
The foolish virgins may win a lesson out of their 
shame, which the wise virgins are in danger of missing 
in their joy and their triumph. 


—— 

In these days of commencement orations, especially 
to one who has been grieved and offended while listen- 
ing to the fulsome advice to graduates not to be con- 
tented with a common-place life, but to strive for origi- 
nality and pre-eminence, it is comforting and refresh- 
ing to read of such a life as that of Alexander Mac- 
millan, the publisher who died recently in London, 
To him life meant not pre-eminence, but a quiet, per- 
sistent doing of one’s duty in the place wherein he 
found himself. “I never had the least ambition to rise 
in the world, as it is called,” writes Mr. Macmillan. 
“T think that is the bane of life and action. Do the 
“work that is given you—that seems to me to be the 
“real life. Never mind whether you rise or not. It 
“makes my heart ache when young fellows call on me, 
“asking for situations and for work of higher kinds 
“than they have. I count it a privilege to help when 
“T can, but ambitious youths who want to rise in the 
“world, and not simply to do the little bit of work God 
“gives them, are very hopeless.” It is to be further 
said that it 1s by such self-forgetful devotion to the 
task in hand that the great ones have risen. 


ei ae) 

There is much spiritual suggestiveness in this rainy 
summer. The water of earth suggests the water of 
life. Through the granite cells of our distrust and 
hatred there percolates the drops of infinite love. 
From this water of life comes the dew that keeps green 
what otherwise would be the sterile hill-slope and the 
parched meadow of our domestic and international 
life. Love goes coursing in great currents every- 
where. It fills the smallest chambers of the spiritual 
universe. Withdraw it anywhere and life shrinks; ex- 
haust it anywhere and life becomes impossible. No 
two springs reach the ocean by exactly the same 
route. When they arrive they do not surface the same 
way. The favorite springs of earth are known by 
many names: “Excelsior,” “Hawthorne,” “Kisin- 
gen,” “Bethesda,” but the parched invalid cares little 
for names. His prayer is for health, his cry is for 
water. So it is with the wells that flow the healing 
waters of the spirit. Men label them “Mohammedan,” 
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“Pagan,” “Jewish,” “Christian.” Each has its parti- 
sans and defenders, but to the sin-stained and heart- 
faint pilgrim it is not a question of names, but of water. 
The divine fountains flow for the healing of the na- 
tions from many a mountain side and through many a 
valley. | 


re -o-+ —s 


Lyman Trumbull. 


Last week there died in Chicago one of the higher 
heroes of the war. The great sage of Illinois. “There 
were giants in those days,” and Judge Trumbull was 
“one of the noblest Romans of them all.” He stood 
by Abraham Lincoln in his darkest hours and, what 
honor! he drew up and introduced the amendment to 
the constitution represented by the thirteenth article, 
which made binding and lasting the high proclama- 
tion. These are the words: “Neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime, 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, 
shall exist in the United States or any place subject 
to their jurisdiction.” After the war he was noble 
enough to stand by his conviction, to break not once, 
but many times, with his party and his friends. He 
missed the presidency by such manliness, but he has 
fvone to his grave in the glory of a manhood that, to 
the end, was pushing forward, reaching after new 
truths and fresh solutions of old perplexities. We 
can think of but two of the great old guard now left 
and they are Senator Doolittle of Wisconsin and 
George W. Julian of Indiana. In religion, as in poli- 
tics, Judge Trumbull was a liberal. Many will remem- 
ber the thrill that went through the first meeting of 
the Liberal Congress in Sinai Temple when Judge 
Trumbull was led to the platform, and during the ses- 
sion he spoke his word of greeting and encourage- 
ment. | 

We cannot do better than to let our associate, Dr. 
Thomas, close this editorial tribute with the words he 
so fitly spoke beside the coffin of his friend and parish- 


‘ioner: 


Somewhere upon the earth thesun is alwaysrising, always 
setting. Somewhere every hour is morning; somewhere 
every hour is evening. So in this strange scene of human 
life every hour through morning gates, from “the every- 
where into the here,” the little children are coming in. Every 
hour through the evening gates the aged are going out. The 
one is the scene of welcome, of gladness; the other of part- 
ing, of farewell and of tears. Childhood makes man tender. 
Old age makes him thoughtful. Between the coming and 
the going are his years of learning, of being and of doing. 
With this order of nature man should seek to be in glad 
accord. Of its wisdom, of’ its beneficence there should be 
no question. When one has passed through the appointed 
years of earth, when the work of life has been well done, 
there may be less sorrow, but there can be few if any re- 
grets when the end comes and the weary one is at rest. 
Such is the scene here to-day. A long life has been well, 
nobly lived. An earthly existence has come to a peaceful 
end. We have come to honor in death one whom our coun- 
try and our city honored in life. 

Chicago has had many great and good lives—clergymen, 
lawyers, physicians, scholars, business men, statesmen, of 
whom it has been justly proud. But of all these Lyman 
Trumbull, the last: to go away, was the greatest. Our 
country, young in years, is rich in the memories of the great 
and the good. Our country, our city, did not wait for the 
angel of death to write this name high upon the roll of 
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honor. It was placed there in life, written not alone in 
words, but in deeds. 

Judge Trumbull was the Gladstone of America. From 
1848 to 1853 he was judge of the supreme court of Illinois. 
He was fifteen years United States senator and was twelve 
years chairman of the judiciary committee of the senate. 
That highest legislative body in our country was then com- 
posed largely of statesmen—not politicians, partisans or 
men sent by the power of corporations and trusts in the 


- interest of special legislation, but men chosen by the people. 


Among the associates of Judge Trumbull were such men as 

Jonkling of New York, Thurman of Ohio, Hendricks of In- 
diana, Johnson of Maryland, Harlan of Iowa and Edmunds 
of Vermont. Judge Trumbull was the close associate of 
Lineoln, Seward and Sumner. He was by common consent 
the ablest constitutional lawyer in the senate. 

The child of a strong, excellent ancestry, Judge Trumbull 
was blessed with a strong body and a strong mind, and an 
honest, noble heart. Such an inheritance explains the pos- 
sible becoming of such a life; and the life itself in its long 
and faithful service illustrates the noblest, the divinest uses 
of inherited possibilities. 

Judge Trumbull in the truest, the highest and the best 
sense was an ideal American statesman. He understood 
and was in fullest sympathy with the genius of our demo- 
cratic institutions. He felt that the government was for 


the people and not the people for the government. Hence 


he sought to serve the people, and not to use position and 
power to serve himself, or to benefit the few at the expense 
of the many. 

A man thus grounded in intelligence and principles is 
incorruptible. And such a man was Judge Trumbull. Such 
a man will work with a party as long as that party works 
for the people, and this Judge Trumbull did. But if a 
party prove unfaithful to its principles and the public good, 
and seek to become an end in itself, and to use the public 
good for that end, then such a man will revolt. And this 
Judge Trumbull did. When the Democratic party repealed 
the Missouri compromise Judge Trumbull left that party. 
He could not favor the extension of slavery and hence went 
over and worked with the Republicans. When the Republi- 
can party attempted to impeach President Johnson, Senator 
Trumbull was one of the seven who opposed that most radi- 


cal measure; and not being able to approve the policy of 


his party, he could not support General Grant in 1872. 

During the years of the rebellion Judge Trumbull sought 
through the most effective legislation to strengthen the 
cause of the union. He favored the confiscation of rebel 
property, he supported the emancipation policy. He wrote 
the great words of liberty in the thirteenth amendment to 
the constitution. He worked on through the not less great 
years of the reconstruction period after the war. And now, 
when death has closed the earthly record of this noble life, 
all parties and peoples of this land mourn the loss of one 
so great and good, and the country unites in honoring the 
sincerity, the courage, the fortitude of a great and self- 
forgetting soul, whose every act was motived in the eternal 
right. 

This ideal American statesman and citizen came up from 
the people, was largely self-educated, served in the lower 
places on the way to the higher, and in each and through 
all never lost his interest in and his love for his fellow 
being in every condition of life. He loved man, loved 
humanity, and in the last twenty years of private life in 
our city has not dwelt apart from but has been a part of 
our people; has been a friend and neighbor and always 
ready to give counsel and help in every good cause. From 
his larger standpoints of observation Judge Trumbull has 
looked over the whole field. He has studied the tendency 
to centralization of wealth and power, and seen with deep 
concern the industrial slavery to which our country was 
moving. True to himself, to humanity, to God, he has 
lifted a warning voice, has counseled calmness and patience 
and pointed out the way of relief through legislation, re- 
strictions on property bequests, corporations and trusts. 


He saw that the last great battle for the rights of man had > 
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yet to be fought—the battle for industrial freedom from the 
encroaching power and dangers of the monopolies of wealth. 

Judge Trumbull is the last but one of that noble company 
of statesmen called to the foreground of action by the great 
events of the war for the Union. Only Judge Doolittle is 
left, and it is suggestive, pathetic, that his voice should be 
hushed at a time when our country is face to face with the 
great problems of national and international progress; just 
in the crisis of a great world’s transitional period, when 
the largest wisdom and experience are needed. The past 
has been largely ruled by force. We have come to a world 
crisis when reason and conscience must rule—when moral 
principles, justice, law, brotherhood must be enthroned or 
the last great battle for the rights of man, like those of the 
eighteenth century, will have to be fought out on fields of 
blood. 

Judge Trumbull leaves an illustrious example for the 
young men of our time—an example, an ideal of the true 
statesman for those who would serve their country. His 
life has been singularly pure, beautiful, strong, noble. He 
could have had without asking the highest place of honor 
in the nation had he been more of a partisan and less a 
patriot, had he loved power more and principle less. He 
chose to be and do what he thought was true and right, 
and even if his judgment was at fault in some things his 
purpose was pure before the angels and God, and in the 
eternal world he has the reward of the just. 

To his life,.so true, so gentle, so loving and kind, there 
came great losses and sorrows. Of eight children only one 
son is living. He leaves a dear companion and six grand- 
children. Having seen almost all his generation pass 
away, having lived and labored more than four-score years, 
rest, sweet, peaceful rest, came at last. The People’s 
Church had long been his religious home. Having lived in 
the love of man and God, love called him away to the life 
immortal; for we cannot think that a life so great and good 
can end with the years of time. Even the little ones, going 
away, leave the gates ajar, and when great minds go from 
earth the gates stand open wide, and through the darkness 


of death shines forth the life eternal, the life of earth 
caught up to heaven. Lincoln is not dead: Grant is not 


dead. Judge Trumbull lives with the immortals. O noble 
friend, jurist, statesman, patriot, friend of man, friend of 
God, friend of the toilfmg millions, may thy mantle rest 
upon thy country! 


~-2:- — 


Moral Education. 


It comes close in line with the legislative action of 
several states requiring common school education con- 
cerning the effect of alcohol, tobacco, and other intox1- 
cants and narcotics that the 'rench Academy of Medi- 
cine should decide as they recently have that 
alcohol is always a poison. After a discussion con- 
tinued for several months they publish to the world 
the following conclusions: “The French Academy of 
Medicine believing that the rapid increase in the 
amount of intoxication due to the manufactured al- 
cohols and the essences and liquors which they help 
to compose; and that the artificial bouquets, oils of 
wine, aldehydes, and all compositions intended for the 
artificial manufacture of wines and liquors cause a 
permanent danger to public health, and create both 
directly and by way of heredity impulsive and criminal 
insanity and physical and mental degeneration of the 
individual and of the race—that they constantly attack 
the very life and force of the country and greatly con- 
tribute to its depopulation and decadence. 
further than it is urgently necessary in the interest of 
human and national honor to avert as far as possible 
this danger and the evil already rooted which it pro- 


* 


Believing | 
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duces. Believing further that science has demon- 


strated that the most impure and poisonous alcohols 
can be converted into the purest and least poisonous 
alcohol, which is none the less always and funda- 
mentally a poison; be it resolved, that the absolute rec- 
tification of all alcohol should be assured by law,—and 
that all products and compositions of artificial wines 
and liquors should be the objects of absolutely prohibi- 
tive legislation; and that these fundamental measures 
should be aided by others, such as the lessening of the 


opportunity and temptation, by limiting the number. 


of licenses.” M. Rochard adds: “Alcohol is always a 
poison, and the consumer who can afford to drink pure 
brandy may resist longer than the unfortunates who 
poison themselves in the saloons, but nevertheless he 
will succumb to alcoholism in a short time.” M. La- 
borde showed by chemical. analysis that cheap liquors 
were poisonous from the presence of chemical sub- 
stance known as furfurol, which in doses of fifteen to 
thirty drops will kill dogs; but the best cognac was 
shown to contain. even three times as much of the 
same deadly poison. 

It is just this thoroughly scientific information from 
unquestioned authorities that we should have widely 
disseminated. A recent law of Néw York state under- 
takes to cover the ground by enacting that all the 
pupils in common schools shall be instructed as to the 
effects of narcotics and stimulants, including the milder 
ones, that are used as table drinks. Not only must 
the books be used; but teachers must come from the 
normal schools with certificates to show their prepara- 
tion for giving such instruction as thoroughly as they 
teach arithmetic. That is, while some are disputing 
as to the possibility of teaching moral life apart from 
religion, legislation proposes a thorough evolution 
in the way of moral education. 
good, as the final source of all evil, is found in educa- 
tion. We must elevate our school training. —Self- 
vovernment, mastery over passions, a right will, and 
a strong will for right must be the end of — school 
work. It is a curious and disagreeable fact that the 
New York law has found no opposition so bitter as 
that from high school authorities. This opposition is 
based on expense mainly. But just now we can afford 
to put one-tenth of the cost of supporting criminals 
into our schools, as a mere financial investment. There 
are those who believe that humanity has not yet 
reached beyond its primary stages. | 

But here is a point we must not overlook in our 
noblest efforts, that no school or law or change in the 
internal economy of our schools should be enacted 
without consultation: with and indorsement by ex- 
perts. The practical independence and free progress 
of school and state and church should be granted with 
equal frankness and liberality. The original human 
family differentiated into these three co-operative col- 
lateral developments. It is true that very much of the 
time the teaching function has been in the church; 
and so has legislation often been exercised by the 
church; and religion in turn has often dominated the 
state. But the absolute separation of church and 
state has come to be the accepted ideal of society, 
and the equal independence of the schools will, we 


The source of all. 
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may be confident, be the next goal to be touched. The 
separation of church and school proved to be whole- 
some. Clerical control of common schools did not 
result in better character or a more honorable public 
spirit. While a few from sentimental grounds desire 
the Bible placed back in the schools, keener observers 
note that right education rightly applied is in itself 
the true moralizing force. Martin, in his history of 
the schools of Massachusetts, tells us that in the early 
part of the eighteenth century a report of the state 
examiner says: “The Greek catechism was regularly 
recited, Wollebin’s system of divinity studied dili- 
gently, and the chapel sermon repeated before the 
president, yet we are compelled to lament the preva- 
lence of stealing, lying, swearing, lock-picking, and 
the use of strong drink.” This state of affairs is cer- 
tainly not characteristic of our high schools to-day in 
any degree to warrant such a report. Our hope is 
rather in a wiser view of education—in the better com- 
prehension of the individual, and in such an adjustment 
of studies as shall inform the pupil. President De 
Garmo defines Herbartianism, which is now the school 
ideal, as “the revelation of the possibility of making 
all the activities of the school-room bear directly on 
the development of moral character.” 

This brings us, however, not to the position that 
morals cannot be taught directly in our public schools; 
but to the belief that a free education moving forward 
on the line of natural evolution will work out such an 
adjustment of the whole curriculum as will create 
moral character. We need -not have laws enforcing 
specific methods of education in morals any more than 
laws enforcing specific methods of teaching chemistry 
—nor do we believe that, in either case, such legisla- 
lation should take place apart from the supervision, 
advice and consent of the ablest experts in the schools. 
All attempts outside of such lines to force the school 
curriculum will end in disaster. 


E. P. P. 


Very few readers of the New Testament probably ever 
stop to think how brief the biography of Christ is, and 
how much must have been omitted from the narrative. 
There must have been another history of the divine teacher 
written, not by the hands of His disciples, but in the hearts 
of those whom He had cheered and helped and healed by 
the way. There must have been a beautiful unwritten 
gospel passed from mouth to mouth for many generations, 
the light of which faded very slowly as the night of bar- 
barism and wandering came on. For a personality like 
Christ’s, filled with divine compassion and love, must have 
poured itself out into a thousand unseen rivulets as well 
as in the great channels so definitely marked in the New 
Testament story. There must have been thousands to 


whom He spoke words which were not recorded: there 
must have been multitudes whose lives were renewed by 
His power of whom no mention is made. As this was true 
of the divinest personality known to men, so it is also true 
of every human personality. The most searching and in- 
fluential power that issues from any human life is that of 
which the person himself is largely unconscious. It flows 
from him in every form of occupation, in every relation- 
ship, in rest or in work, in silence or in speech, at home 
or abroad. There are hosts of men and women who are 
healers and teachers and helpers almost without conscious- 
ness of the fact. Light shines from them and help flows 
from them at times when they are utterly unconscious 
that the hem of the garment is being touched. The real 
test of the possession of the highest power of character 
and the most perfect devotion to the noblest things in life 
is not the quality of the direct touch; it is the presence of 
the virtue even in the hem of the garment.—The Outlook. 
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The Liberal Congress. 


Hospitable to All Forms of Thought: Everyone Re. 
sponsible for His Own. 


Mignonette. 


God gave to thee, O little flower, 
No bright-hued robe, no stately mien,— 
The careless eye from straggling weed 
Searce tells thy garb of green; 


But in their stead in thy wee cup 

He poured a perfume, sweet and rare,— 
His inecense-bearer, thou, who flings 

A blessing on the air. 


Heed thou, my soul, the thought of life 
To which this modest flow’ret leads: 

Make thy existence potent through 
The fragrance of thy deeds. 


ALTHEA A. OGDEN. 


Brotherhood, According to Theosophy.* 


The common use of this word is shallow and meaningless, 
compared with its theosophical use. We hear a great deal 
of late about brotherhood, and are exhorted by pulpit and 
press to treat all men as brothers; but we are not given 
any sufficient reason why this should be done. Theosophy 
explains this satisfactorily, and gives reasons, the potency 
of which cannot be doubted, It teaches that each individ- 
ual represents simply one ray, or spark, from the divine 
source; that each one is literally a part of all others, in 
every respect. For instance, the atoms of our physical 
bodies are constantly changing; we cannot associate with 
another for five minutes without taking to ourselves parts 


of his body, and giving him parts of ours. We impress 


others with the thoughts we have, and are in turn impressed 
by their thoughts. The life principle that animates us, as 
physical beings, is universal, and is shared by us with 
everything that lives. The higher principles of mind and 
spirit are also universal, and we each have a share from 
the common supply. It is just as impossible for an indi- 
vidual to separate from the body of humanity, in thought 
and purpose, without suffering moral death, as it would 
be for one member of our bodies, such as an arm, or a foot, 
to separate from its associate members and not suffer 
physical death. We can no more say, in regard to any 
of the principles which constitute our make-up, “this is 
mine,” than the arm can say, as the blood flows through 
it, “this is my blood.” Thus we see that there is a close- 
hess in the connection of each to all, which is but dimly 
expressed in the word “brother,” and is very inadequately 
symbolized in the mere physical relationship between 
children of the same father and mother. 

The brotherhood of man, as inculeated by Theosophy, is 
not merely a sentimental idea to be applied to our treatment 
of each other, although it includes that, for it is well 
known. that we cannot possibly injure anyone without havy- 
ing that injury return to ourselves with accumulated force; 
but it is one of the permanent and unchangeable facts of 
nature, and exists regardless of our recognition thereof, or 
action in the matter. | 

A real understanding of the basis of this universal broth- 
erhood makes it impossible for anyone to feel as many do, 
namely: I will wash my hands of others’ evil, and by 
doing right myself be rid of any responsibilty for those 


who persist in wrong, shutting myself off, as it were, from 


others. From the Theosophical standpoint we see that this 


* We gladly give place tothe above contribution. Here as elsewhere 


' the affirmations ofthe writer are more satisfying than her negations. 


We nent an to the implications in the words ‘‘common,”’ “‘shallow,”’ 
‘meaningless’ and ‘sentimental’ as applied to the use of the word 
‘‘brotherhood’”’ by those who may not have been taught of ‘“‘Theosophy’”’ 
the mystic union, interdependence and common relationship of all life. 
Surely ‘‘ccommon” science, ‘‘common”’ ethics and ‘‘common”’ religion do 
teach all this most impressively. It is possible to push the argument of 
identity of substance into a seifishness that cares for our bigger selves 
that is lower than the altruism that loves to care and help otherselves 
rather than ourselves. Editor. 
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is not only wrong, but impossible; that our influence 
is, and has been, far-reaching; that we cannot “wash 
our hands” of other people, nor evade the responsibility 
that rests upon us as a part of the whole. All life is 
inseparably joined together, as is the melody of many 
instruments in an orchestra, or the different threads in 
one piece of cloth. There should be no feeling of apart- 
ness or separation, for this is the root of selfishness, which 
in turn prompts to all evil. 

When we fully realize this close connection and sense. 
the fellowship existing between ourselves and all other 
life, we will then have the same feeling towards all that 
we now have toward ourselves, and will work as hard for 
the good and happiness of others as we do for our own. 
And this feeling of loving fellowship must include not only 
our human brothers, but those of the lower kingdoms, for 
man is in no condition to love his neighbor as himself, 
and. he never will do so while he is capable of kicking a 
dog, overworking a horse, or killing innocent animals, just 
because it is customary to hunt, and he lacks the heart, or 
the intelligence, to rebel. “Thou shalt be in full accord 
with all that lives; let thy heart thrill in response to every 
sigh and thought of all that lives and breathes.” 


“Tove holds the beating pulse of all that are, 
And in her own heart feels each throb of pain; 
Yould love, then, count as her own personal gain 
Aught that leaves one to suffer, near or far? 


No! this new-dawning Love herself shall see 

In all that suffer, ‘till at last on earth 

The sweet twin children, Joy and Peace, have birth. 
When Love and Work are wed, this fruit shall be.. 


Then set your faces toward the eastern gate, 
Whence the light comes, Behold the Future’s face! 
What eyes of hope are hers, wherein to trace 
Our goal! ‘Leave all for Love,’ and work and wait.” 


Alice Gertrude Herring. 


Our Motto.* 


(For the graduating class of the High School at Cedar Falls, lowa, 
June, 1895. ) 


Tune—‘‘ Fading, Still Fading.’ 


Slowly our footsteps once learned the art of walking, 
Tongues that were wayward have gained the art of talking; 
Reading and. writing with labor were learned; 
New vistas of lore ope with each vantage earned. 
Let us now grow in grace that the spirit’s power sends, 
Souls’ willing tribute Life to us lends. 
Chorus.—Payment we promise, payment we promise, 
Payment we promise for value we receive. 


Shades of our ancestors, come to our tithing; 
Measure the value of Time’s cruel scything. 
Blinded with light we come forth this day, 
Our strength all unstrung and our courage at bay. 
In the toil of the youth, in the trust of-the maid, 
Birthright and life-dues are valiantly paid. 
Chorus.—Payment we promise, payment we proilise, 
Payment we promise for value we receive. 
Amen. 


Correspondence. 


Evolutionists and Agnostics. 


Mr. Powell, in Tort New Unity for April 23, says: 
‘“Out-and-out evolutionists have for Some time ceased to 
be agnostics. Of noted evolutionists I know not half a 
dozen that do not have a conviction of God and immor- 
tality.” | 
I wish to ask Mr. Powell a few questions. Who are the 
“out-and-out” evolutionists? Those who hold that man as 


Es 


* A correspondent from Winchester, Mass., sends us the above song 
with this explanation: ‘‘Last year at this time you mentioned in Tur 
New Unity for June 20that the graduating class of the high school at 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, took for their class motto the familiar phrase, For 
value received I promise to pay. This noble choice was the subject of 
much interest and no little consideration among certain members of the 
high school fraternity here. One was su impressed by the idea that she 
was moved to embody it in a pair of verses. She has consented to my 
sending them to you to be used as may seem desirable.” EDITOR. 
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well as the animals below him, and that the human mind 
as well as the human body, have come into existence by 
natural, evolutionary processes? 

What meaning does Mr. Powell attach to the word ag- 
nostic? Is an agnostic one who does not believe in a 
Being who created the universe out of nothing, nor in a 
personal governor of the universe, or one who recognizes 
as the basis of all phenomena, mental and physical, an 
Ultimate Reality, but regards it as inscrutable, unpictur- 
able, and unknowable? Is an agnostic one whose suspended 
judgment is in regard to the being of God, as the universal 
underlying cause of all phenomena, or one who merely 
declines to assume that he has knowledge or representative 
ideas of ultimate being of which matter and force are sym- 
bolical manifestations? 

Of the out-and-out evolutionists now living who were 
agnostics, how many have “ceased to be agnostics?’ Mr. 
Powell knows only half a dozen noted evolutionists who 
are without belief in God and immortality. How many 
more. noted evolutionists without such belief did he, know 
ten, twenty, thirty, forty years ago? Will he name more than 
six noted evolutionists known to be agnostics a quarter of 
a century ago? Will he please name the six noted evo- 
lutionists he now knows to be agnostics? Will he please 
name twelve of the most noted evolutionists now living’? 

These questions are not asked in any captious or even 
controversial spirit, but only to elicit from Mr. Powell a 
fuller statement on the subject. 

AN Aa@Nostic EVOLUTIONIST. 


The Expansion of Religion.* 


I have a very tender feeling for pioneers. I should so 
much like to have Theodore Parker here for a few days 
just to help compensate him for the mean abuse he suf- 


fered when alive only half a century ago. Think how he. 


of old Music Hall would like to sit in Trinity Church, in 
his own city of Boston, and hear a representative of ac- 
cepted orthodoxy say, “I am glad to believe, and I do be- 
lieve, that the idolater kneeling in blind hope or stupid 
terror at the feet of his hideous or fantastic idol, is as 
truly religious as the Romanist hushed and awed at the 
elevation of the Host, or as the liberal passionately moved 
by the splendid utterance of the great divine truth of the 
Fatherhood of God. I can imagine myself kneeling in a 
great temple of Buddha in Japan, or in the magnificent 
mosque of St. Sophie, by the side of the Buddhist or the 
Moslem, sure that my prayer and theirs reach the listening 
ear of the one Father which is in heaven and that God 
answers both. It has ever seemed to me a bit of logical 
folly to point to the universality of man’s belief in Deity 
as proof that there is a God, and in the same breath de- 
clare that the god of the pagan and heathen is no God 
at all. To abruptly convince the heathen that his idol God 
is nothing is to do one’s best to plunge him into atheism, 
not to lift him up into Christian theism.” Really, it seemed 
a few weeks ago, when we read the judicious common 
sense of Dr. Harris, of Andover Theological Seminary, that 
the good days of theological peace had come. Now, as 
we read this book of Mr. Donald’s, “The Expansion of 
Religion,” it is impossible to believe the Christian church 
ever held any other view. Is it, we say to ourselves, pos- 
sible that the professors of the noblest religion on earth 
have claimed to be exclusively possessed of religion. In 
some dream—it must have been a dream—we have heard 
about Mohammed as the False Prophet, and Buddha as 
deceived by the devil; of “three hundred millions of heathen 
pouring a tide of three millions annually into hell.” Yes, 
it must have been a dream. The real Christian church 
holds no such doctrine. As Donald says, “Religion in the 
heart of man is everywhere the same in kind. The crude 
article is in Boston what it is in Ahmedmeggar.” 1 will 
look back to the title-page. There must be some mistake 


* The Expansion of Religion—Six lectures delivered before the Lowell 
Institute by E. Winchester Donald, Rector of Trinity Church in the city 
of Boston. Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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here. This book must have come from All Souls Church 
in Chicago; or from the loving kindness of the gentle Sim- 
mons of Minneapolis; or perchance I have picked up one 
of Gannett’s soul harmonies, Indeed, but it says no such 
thing. Only this: By E. Winchester Donald! Rector of 
Trinity Church in the city of Boston! Only on the next 
page. ‘There is possibly the explanation. The book is ded- 
icated “To. one whose unconscious but powerful influence 
wrought with me in the making of this book.” 1s that 
one God, in whom wei all live and move and have our 
being? Or is it some one so full of God that his uncon- 
scious life is peace, love and unity. I have said let us 
get rid of this name “Unity.” I will say so no more. Tor 
assuredly the stars that seem to be so mightily independent 
do finally sing together in one eternal psalm; and souls wil/ 


at last get over the hating and the conceits and live in 


the restored family of God. “There is one God over all 
and interpenetrating all.” “In God we are all united.” 
E. P. POWELL. 


In the Mountains. 


These are Thine altars, Lord, these hills of Thine, 
Whereon the sun lights sacrificial blaze 
When night is done, and on the rocky ways 

Dawn comes to make the earth a place divine. 

Here is Thy vast, inviolable shrine, 

Thy temple of innumerable days, 
Iashioned and filled with glory’s wide displays, 

And girt about with majesty divine. 

The peaks reach up toward heaven; all else recedes. 
The woods bow down their heads in silent awe; 
The birds choir out their anthems full of grace. 

The heart of man Thy primal mandate reads, 

For here Thou didst proclaim Thy graven law, 
And here did Moses see Thee face to face. 

—W. J. Henderson. 


John Hardman. 


John Hardman sought to save his soul, 
And win the great celestial goal. 


He prayed; the burden of each plea 
Was, “Lord, have merey upon me!” 


He sought in the baptismal wave 
And broken bread some power to save. 


He sought an offering for sin, 
That seot-free he might enter in, 


And, sitting among saints in light, 
Reflect upon the lost souls’ plight, 


Himself the object of such grace 
AS saves one from the woeful place. 


John Hardman viewed the world as lost, 
With remnants saved at awful cost: 


Yet could he of the remnant be, 
His soul would praise God tranquilly. 


John Hardman died. In lonely space 
He woke and wondered at the place. 


Kor forms of seraphs floated by, 
With depths of splendor for a sky. 


He saw nor sun, nor moon, nor star, 
Yet formless music came from far. 


He knew a Presence all around, 
Yet felt no hand and heard no sound. 


He struggled to send forth a ery, 
The sense of which was, “‘Where am 1?” 


No sound broke from him, yet he Knew, 
From far away an answer true. 


Long, happy distances it crossed 
And answered him: “In heaven, but lost.” 
—Rev. Dwight M. Hodye. 


Now, take us, Father, to Thy breast, 
And still our troubled thoughts to rest; 
Thy watch and ward about us keep, 
That tired souls may smile asleep, 
And, having been with heaven a while, 
May wake to-morrow in Thy smile! 
—Gerald Massey. 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things 
ina religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 


SUN.—The one life only, that has promise, is the life that 

labors and loves. 

MON.—Time has thefts more cruel than the rudest robberies 

of death. | 

TUES.—In the world of outward realities you may be be- 

trayed, but not in the holy of holiest precincts of 
ideal truth. | 

WKED.—To strive for perfection ever more and more is still 

the destiny of man. 

THLURS.—The goodness and the truth whose life is ever- 
lasting is alone the proper object of the would- 
be perfect love. 

KkRiI.—Which is worst—to trust and be deceived, or never 

to trust at all? | 

SA'T.—He that fears to find himself too much a part of 

Nature is not yet made perfect in the love of Uni- 
versal Truth. 
—H,. M. Geldart. 


Edelweiss. 


“Auntie, who is that woman whose picture stands on 
your writing-desk, and why do you always have some 
Kdelweiss with it?’ . 

I had slipped into Auntie’s cosy study, for 1 knew when 
twilight came she would lay down her pen and rest. She 
liked to have me with her then, and to me that seemed the 
loveliest part of the day. If I should tell you Auntie’s 
hame it would immediately bring to your mind some of the 
books that she has written and which you have read. Or 
perhaps you have heard of her and what she did among 
the poor and the wretched before ever she wrote any books. 

This evening when I came in, she still sat at the writing- 
desk. Before her was the picture about which I had just 
asked, and she was taking from it the Kdelweiss which 
looked a little dusty and old. Then from a package which 
she had received from Switzerland that day, she took some 
fresh ones. She tied them with a tiny bit of white silk 
ribbon, fastened them on a corner of the picture and then 
set it back in its accustomed place. 

“Now, my dear,’ she said, turning to me with a smile, 
“sit down and I will tell you something about the flowers 
and the picture, and perhaps you will think it a fancy of 
mine that I put the two together. 

“Wdelweiss literally means noble-white, but I like better to 
translate it as noble-purity. Imagine once its home and its 
surroundings and then tell me if that is not a fit name for it. 
The sun gives it life far up in the Alps, in that pure at- 
mosphere which is never tainted even by an atom. Near 
it are the ice palaces of the glaciers and the perpetual snow. 
Nothing that disturbs and agitates men below ever reaches 
its high realms. <All around it is solitude, calmness and 
purity. If flowers can be said to have a language, Edelweiss 
always speaks of these to me and for that I love its star- 
like face. No valley flower has that charm to my fancy. 

“Years ago when I was yet a young woman, not much 
older than you are now, I had to step out into the world to 
make my way through it. I was then a passionate crea- 
ture, easily impressed by things and people and possessed 
by an intense ambition that often filled me with unrest and 
discontent. I persuaded myself that it was not for my 
own sake that I craved advancement, but rather for those 
that were dependent on me. But now, looking back to that 
time, it seems to me that I was really very selfish, and 
therefore often unhappy. | 

“At that period I learned to know the woman whose 
picture is before us. She was past youth then, but her face 
still seemed more beautiful to me than any other face. I 
had ever known. Her whole personality had that charm 
to my mind which Edelweiss has, for like the latter, 
it also suggested to m: nobility, purity and calmness. In a 
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dreamy way, sometimes, we connect abstract ideas and 
persons and things, and out of them we create a new sweet 
world of our own. In my thoughts, 1 generally called her 
my Good Angel, for that she proved to be to me, but some- 
times I called her Edelweiss and by those names you may 
know her. Ardent and passionate as I was, I loved EKdel- 
weiss With my whole soul and with all the enthusiasm of 
which my nature was capable. Let the world smile at 
hero worshippers. The feeling of admiration is neverthe- 
less a delicious one and one that helps us in the struggle 
upwards. 

“HWdelweiss was a teacher and unmarried. She never 
talked of her affairs or of herself, but somehow I felt that 
her life was a great self-sacrifice to the mother and the 
brothers to whom she was devoted. I always left her 
sweet presence more willing and more capable of giving 
my own self up to those with whom I was connected. 
Sometimes when I felt troubled and agitated, I went to 
my Good Angel, not to talk to her, but just to put myself 
under that spell which I felt emanating from her like a 
silent benediction. It seemed to me that: I breathed the 
calm, pure air of Edelweiss and gradually the strife within 
was hushed. 

“Wdelweiss possessed a perfect culture, although she had 
mostly lived in her own native town with its commonplace 
people and surroundings. That was another proof to me 
that culture is not so much the result of those outward op- 
portunities for which I craved, as of that power within the 
soul which works out its own perfection. It seemed an in- 
spiration to have that assurance before my eyes in the 
person of my Good Angel. Oh, what would I not have done 
to be as good and sweet and noble as she was! She came 
to be a constant presence in my inner life. When at last 
the great temptation came: to me of leaving the path of 
duty and self-denial for one that promised ease and happi- 
ness, it was the power of my beloved ideal over me that 
helped me conquer and to make what others chose to call 
a great sacrifice. You already know what has brought a 
great sorrow, but perhaps also blessings, .into my life. 

“Just once more I have seen Edelweiss in these many 
vears since 1 left the town in which she lived. She was 
spending a part of her vacation in a quiet village on the 
lake where I was convalescing from the illness that I had 
contracted during my work in the squalid quarters of the 
city. My whole being was so thrilled with the joy of see- 
ing her again, that I became almost feverish with excite- 
ment. But I pressed the calm, gentle hand against my fore- 
head and I felt quieted as of old. My first book had just 
been published and was much talked about. I told her how 
she had been its inspiration as well as of the other things 
for which I was being praised. The smile of pleasure and 
gratitude which this confession called forth is one of the 
richest compensations that has come to me.” 

Auntie’s eyes rested with a dreamy look on the picture 
and she was silent, while I, too, followed my own thoughts. 
[ could not help but wonder if she would have been as 
noble and lovely if she had not been inspired by that in- 
expressible love and admiration for her ideal, to struggle 
for her own perfection. I marveled, too, at the power with 
which a noble life can influence another. Love, admiration 
and enthusiasm for whatever we conceive to be higher and 
better than ourselves,—these are the elements of all true 
religious feeling. It is they that bring us in touch with 
divinity. 

Louis NYDEGGER. 


She Considered the Lily. 


At a teachers’ convention in Detroit lately a lady, speak- 
ing about the influence of beautiful objects upon the char- 
acter and conduct of young pupils, told a pretty story re- 
ceived by her from an eye-witness, and thus reported by 
the News-Tribune. The occurrence took place in New York. 

“Into a school made up chiefly of children from the slums 
the teacher one day carried a beautiful calla lily. Of 
course the children gathered about the pure, waxy blossom 
In great delight. 

“One of them was a little girl, a waif of the streets, who 
had no care bestowed upon her, as was evinced by the 
dirty, ragged condition she was always in. Not only was 
her clothing dreadfully soiled, but her face and hands 
Seemed totally unacquainted with soap and water. 

“As this little one drew near the lovely flower, she sud- 
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denly turned and ran away down the stairs and out of the 
building. In a few minutes she returned with her hands 
washed perfectly clean, and pushed her way up to the 
flower, where she stood and admired it with intense satis- 
faction. 

“It would seem,” continued Miss Coftin, “that when the 
child saw the lily in its white purity, she suddenly realized 
that she was not fit to come into its atmosphere, and the 
little thing fled away to make herself suitable for such 
companionship. Did not this have an elevating, refining 
effect on the child? Let us gather all the beauty we can 
into the school-room.” | 


A Letter from a Girl to Her Own Old Age 
Lete Vedrat 
DANTE. 


Listen, and when thy hand this paper presses, 
QO time-wornh woman, think of her who blesses 
What thy thin fingers touch, with her caresses. 


QO mother, for a weight of years do break thee! 
O daughter, for slow time must yet awake thee, 
And from the changes of my heart must make thee. 


QO fainting traveler, morn is gray in heaven. 
Dost thou remember how the clouds were driven? 
And are they calm about the fall of even? 


Pause near the ending of thy long migration, 
or this one sudden hour of desolation 
Appeals to one hour of thy meditation. 


Suffer, O silent one, that I remind thee 
Of the great hills that storm the sky behind thee, 
Of the wild winds of power that have resigned thee. 


Know that the mournful plain where thou must wander, 
Is but a grey and silent world, but ponder 
The misty mountains of the morning yonder. 


Listen; the mountain winds with rain were fretting, 
And sudden gleams the mountain-tops besetting, 
I cannot let thee fade to death, forgetting. 


What part of this wild heart of mine IT know not 
Will follow with thee where the great winds blow not, 
And where the young flowers of the mountain grow not. 


Yet let my letter with thy lost thoughts in it 
Tell what the way was when thou didst begin it, 
And win with thee the goal when thou shalt win it. 


Oh, in some hour of thine my thoughts shall guide thee. 
Suddenly, though time, darkness, silence hide thee, 
This wind from thy lost country flits beside thee; 


Telling thee: all thy memories moved the maiden, 
With thy regrets was morning over-shaden, 
With sorrow thou hast left, her life was laden. 


But wither shall my thoughts turn to pursue thee? 
Life changes, and the years and days renew thee. 
Oh, Nature brings my straying heart unto thee. 


Her winds will join us with their constant kisses 
Upon the evening as the morning tresses, 


‘Her summers breathe the same unchanging blisses. 


And we, so altered in our shifting phases, 
Track one another ’mid the many mazes 


By the eternal child-breath of the daisies 


I have not writ this letter of divining 
To make a glory of thy silent pining, 
A triumph of thy mute and strange declining. 


Only one youth, and the bright life was shrouded; 
Only one morning, and the day was clouded. 
And one old age with all regrets is crowded. 


Oh, hush; oh, hush! Thy tears my words are steeping. 
Oh, hush; hush, hush! So full the fount of weeping! 
Poor eyes, So quickly moved, so near to sleeping! 


eardon the girl; such strange desires beset her. 
Poor woman, lay aside the mournful letter 
That breaks thy heart; the one that wrote, forget her. 


The one that now thy faded features guesses, 
With filial fingers thy grey hair caresses, 
With morning tears thy mournful twilight blesses. 
) —Alice Meynell. 
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Books and Authors. 


Social Rights and Duties.’ 


The Stephen family is one of the best products of English 
culture. The brother of our essayist, Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen, is recognized by lawyers and readers of legal 
literature as one of the clearest and most stimulating of 
juristic writers. He was a great jurist because he was 
more than a jurist; he was a man. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
personality is perhaps less striking than that of his brother; 
but if his mind works less instinctively, his conclusions 
have the added value which comes from reasoned judg- 
ments. Not only does his Keen insight enable him to get 


at the substantial truth of a matter, but his breadth of 


culture also enables him to understand .why others have 
failed to reach this goal, and he can point out the path for 
them to take. To use one of his own happy phrases, he 
has “a capacity for answering (his) opponent by explaining 
him.’ This is another way of saying that he sees that 
every question has more than one side—I do not say two 
sides, for Mr. Stephen is large-minded enough to see that 
most matters of dispute are not so much disk-like, having 
but two faces, as spherical, with an infinite number of faces. 

Most of the addresses here published were delivered be- 
fore the ethical societies of London, and many of them 
have been published separately in English periodicals and 
in the “International Journal of Ethics.” That on “Science 
and Politics” was delivered to the Social and Political Edu- 
cation League during Mr. Stephen’s presidency. It may 
here be noted that while a cursory reading of the essay just 
mentioned might lead one to think that, because Mr. 
Stephen criticises much that has been proposed in the way 
of political and social reform, he is one who would have us 
stand aside and wait for fate, an attentive perusal shows 
that he is far from entertaining such a notion. As he well 
says, “to point out the method and to admit that it is 
laborious is not to discourage aspiration but to look facts 
in the face; not to preach abandonment of enthusiasm, but 
to urge that enthusiasm should be systematic, should lead 
men to study the conditions of success, and to make a 
bridge before they leap the gulf.” 

The essays in the first volume seem, as a rule, to be 
stronger than those in the second; and although there are 
occasional slips even in these, both in thought and in 
speech—slips which are the more notable because of the 
clearness and accuracy which generally characterize Mr. 
Stephen’s work—they are on the whole the most admirable 
contemporary discussions of social ethics with which we 
are acquainted, and deserve the widest circulation. 

An idea of the scope of these volumes will be given by 
the titles of some of the essays: “The Aim of Ethical So- 
cieties;” “Science and Politics;” “The Sphere of Political 
Eeonomy;” “The Morality of Competition;” ‘Social Equal- 
ity;’ “Ethics and the Struggle for Existence” (this being 
Mr. Stephen’s criticism of Prof. Huxley’s notion of an an- 
tithesis between the ethical and the cosmical process); and 
“The Vanity of Philosophizing” (in which Mr. Balfour’s 
“Foundations of Belief” is discussed). 

As has been already intimated, the characteristic feature 
of these essays is breadth and sanity of view, a philosophic 
fairness, which is especially well brought out in the ad- 
dress on the “Morality of Competition.” In this he shows 
the absurdity of the doctrine so widely preached by social- 
ists, that competition is in itself evil, while at the same 
time he points out the falseness of their adversaries’ claim, 
that any kind or degree of competition is necessarily good, 
and that socialists would destroy civilization by interfer- 
ing with the action of competition. ‘“‘When,” he says, “it 
has occurred to me to say that to my mind the whole truth 
lies neither with the individualist nor with his antagonist, 
my friends have often assured me that I was illogical. Of 
two contradictory principles, they say, you must take one.” 
He replies that his critics are “confusing the undeniable 
canon, that of two contradictory propositions one must 
be true, with the assumption that two propositions are 
really contradictory.” | 

This is a distinction that the partisan generally fails to 
make; and, inasmuch as most men are partisans, we need 
not wonder that a person like Mr. Leslie Stephen is so often 
distrusted, if not disliked, by men of every shade of opin- 
ion, although he may really be doing more than anyone of 
them to bring about the recognition and enforcement of 
the elements of truth which give the strength to their re- 
spective contentions. F. W. S. 
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Protection and Prosperity. (BY GEO. B. CURTISS. 
BY PAN AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. ) 


Down underneath all other political questions is this one 
of tariff and protection; and it is even at the bottom of the 


currency question, for what is demanded by silver but pro- 
tection? This large and well gotten up volume is of great 
value in presenting one side of the question. It is a curious 
fact that while protection has the political party and the 
voters free trade has had by all odds the bulk of the liter- 
ature. The result is that protection has been compelled 
to say, Oh, you are well enough theoretically, but prac- 
tically the only principle that works is a tariff against 
foreign interference with our home markets. ‘Mr. Curtiss 
has here given a huge mass of protective literature, It 
is not at all necessary to believe his argument correct; the 
reader can at least use the facts furnished. He has made 
it a special aim to give a history of free trade and pro- 
tection in foreign countries. He does not, however, bring 
out the great outline fact that the worst feature of the 
European. struggle during the Napoleonic era was the com- 
mercial warfare—the efforts of nations to cripple each oth- 
er’s trade. Perhaps most thoughtful readers will have a 
qualm of disgust at a perusal of the speeches of our Amer- 
ican statesmen on this subject—largely subterfuge and sup- 
pression of facts and in no way larger than partisanship. 
The introduction to Mr. Curtiss’ book is a curious triplet 
produced by Messrs. McKinley, Morton and Reed. There 
are chapters on commerce of ancient nations, on the rise of 
the Italian cities, on the commercial progress of the Nether- 
lands, on every phase of economic development of England 
down to the present time. The question most closely pur- 
sued by the author is the effect on England of her present 
free trade policy. This is shown to be ruinous. Yet we 
do not have explained to us the last budget of the English 
government, which shows an overflowing treasury and 
finances in better shape than ever before perhaps in English 
history. However, all sorts of believers will find the book 
of very great use if they undertake to really study the 
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question. The trouble in politics is the same as in religion— 


too many believers and too few students. E. P.P. 


Dolly Madison. (BY MAUD WILDER GOODWIN. CHARLES SCRIB- 
NER SONS, NEW YORK: $1.25.) 


I have looked through this book and find it simply packed 
with history; not a mere bit of biographical sketching, but 


a genuine book,—and most delightful. If the rest of the 
series of “Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times” 
prove to be as good as this it will be a welcome series. The 
field is fresh and fertile. There are few pictures in history 
like the love of Madison and Jefferson and Adams. The 
neighborliness of the two former and their visitings form 
a charming chapter of this volume; and how they enter- 
tained each other, and how they were eaten out of house 
and home by entertaining all the world. And Monroe, too, 
was not far off—poor also. All these genuine lives were 
starved out in the service of their country. What a con- 
trast to these days, when bounty jumpers and deserters 
are pensioned for distinguished patriotism. So rich are 
we. EB. P. P. 


Tom Grogan. (BY F. HOPKINSON SMITH. PUBLISHED BY HOUGH- 
TON, MIFFLIN & CO.) 


This is the best piece of work done by one of the best 


novelists of our times. It is strong, firm, well outlined, and 
filled in without a line of superfluous stuffing. ‘l'om is a 
woman and a real woman in every instinct; although doing 
the work of a man. It is a story of a woman of the work- 
ing class successfully competing with contractors and se- 
curing jobs that enable her to support her family. ‘The 
speech of Justice Rowan is equal to anything in Dickens 
and the scene in the court room is not surpassed in novel 
writing for pathos and manly (womanly) strength. Tom 
Grogan will be one of the novels to live. It goes with 
Colonel Carter of Cartersville to make a brace of stories 


gE. P. P. 


Letters of John Adams and His Wife. (BY CHARLES FRANCIS 
ADAMS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.) 


History is the present hobby of America. We have just 
waked up to the fact that we have a lot of history. And 


the best part of our history we have stored away in the 
letters of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. This 
nineteenth century, unfortunately for history, is not a letter 
writing era. We have no time for correspondence—be- 
yond a ten line scrawl. The letters of Jefferson and of 
John Adams are not only historically of great value, but 
are delicious life’ pictures. This book of letters by John 
Adams and his wife is not new, but I call attention to it 
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purely as a literary delight to those who are tired of “recent” 
books and wish for something positively good. It is a pity 
we have not some way of preventing the best books from 
peing crowded off the stalls by new rubbish, only because 


new. KE. P. P. 


Notes and Comment. 


Mr. Henry B. Fuller’s “The Puppet Booth” has just been 
brought out in London by John Lane. Mr. Fuller’s admir- 
ers in America await with much anxiety the discussion 
that his book is bound to provoke in England. That doughty 
warrior, Sir Walter Besant, who stands sponsor for both 
Mr. Fuller and Chicago, will need to get his armor in order 
at once. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce for immediate pub- 
lication, “Yekl, a Tale of the New York Ghetto,” by A. 
Cahan; “Familiar Trees and Their Leaves,” written and 
illustrated by F’. Schuyler Mathews; “Dr. Nikola,’ by Guy 
Boothby; and “An Outeast of the Islands,” by Joseph 
Conrad. 


Readers of THr NEw Unity will be glad to know that 
Way & Williams have in course of preparation a volume 
of selected addresses delivered by the Hon. Geo. R. Peck. 
The same house will issue during the fall a volume of Chi- 
cago slum stories, written by a young man who knows 
the tenement district of his native city as well as James 
L. Ford knows that portion of New York City lying below 
the barbed wire fence. 


The following beautiful sonnet was addressed by Eugene 
Lee-Hamilton to the author of The Lamp of Gold: 


To FLORENCE SNOW. 
For the Fly-Leaf of a Book of Sonnets. 


I. send these berries which in sweet woods grew; 
Small crimson crans, on which has slept the deer; 
Spiked red-dropt butcher’s broom, the barefoot’s fear; 
Blueberries of the whortle wet with dew; 

And gummy berries of the tragic yew, 

With mistletoe,—each bead a waxen tear; 

And ripe blue sloes that mark a frosty year; | 
And hips and haws, from the lanes that Keats once knew. 
I know not if the berries of the West 

Are such as those of Europe; but I know 

That Kansas breeds a fiower, which, unguessed, 

Can climb up prison walls, and gently grow 

Through prison bars where suffering has its nest, 

And where the wingless hours crawl sad and slow. 


A London bookseller has recently secured a lot of 
Shakespeare relics which he is anxious to dispose of in 
America. Among the items offered are “an old iron lock 
(74 in. by 5 in.) taken from the door of Shakespeare’s 
birth-chamber.” This item is well preserved, and the 
modest price of six guineas asked therefor. Twenty guineas 
is the priceasked for ‘two pieces of an old oak chair,” one, the 
front rail, 18 inches long, the other, a front leg, 1514 inches 
long. This price also includes a certificate of pedigree of 
the said chair. The English bookseller’s catalogue tells us 
that “the leg of the chair shows evidences of enthusiastic 
admirers having taken off small chips here and there as 
mementoes.” Other items of interest are a walking stick, 
“9 inches long, cut from Shakespeare’s Crab Tree, four 
guineas; an old oak seat, four guineas; a small iron grate 
taken from one of the rooms of Shakespeare’s birthplace, 
twisted iron bars, 11 inches wide, 5% inches high, and %4 
inch from front to back, five guineas. There are several 
other pieces of old oak, carved and otherwise, ranging in 
price from seven shillings and six pence to three guineas. 
These relics come from a sale of the effects of Thomas 
Horuby, Esquire (late of King’s Thorpe, a grandson of 
Widow Hornby), into whose possession they came on his 
standmother’s death. The bookseller writes, ‘“The impor- 


tance of these relics cannot be over estimated, their perfect” 


bedigree being unquestioned, and there being no possibility 


tion. 
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of securing others, since the birthplace of Shakespeare, his 
later residence, ‘New Place,’ and his wife's birthplace 
(Anne Hathaway’s Cottage) have passed into the hands of 
the municipal authorities of Sratford-on-Ayon.” In this con- 
nection we should mention that the late Eugene Tield, once 
writing a note to his cashier, asking for an advance of 
$5.00 to liquidate a bill from his dentist, inclosed as evidence 
of good faith, some of the blood and a piece of the tooth. 
We understand that the serelicsofthelate poet have recently 
passed into the possession of a curio-hunter at Evanston. Ill. 
and to him we commend the Shakespeare relics offered by 
J. & M. I. Tregaskis, Caxton Head, 232, High Holborn, 
London, W. C., England. 


Francis A. Walker is in the June Atiantic as an advocate 
for restricted immigration. He believes we have reached 
the limit of the assimilative possibility, and are now swal- 
lowing an indigestible Wass that poisons the whole body 


politic. His complaint is not.a new one—indeed, is a very 
old one. It may, however, for all that be a valid one. He 


urges “that all the good the United States could do by offer- 
ing indiscriminate hospitality to a few millions more of 
European peasants, whose places at home will within an- 
other generation be filled by others as miserable as them- 
selves, would not compensate for any permanent injury 
to our republic.” I believe this is overdrawn; and so with 
the whole argument. For once I can quote Talmage with 
approval. He says with admirable point, “Our Congress 
and our political conventions ought to adopt a plan of intel- 
ligent helpfulness for the great foreign populations which 
are coming to us. It is too late now to discuss whether 
we had better Iet them come. ‘They are here, and they 
will continue to come so long as this country is the best 
place to live in. You might as well pass a law prohibit- 
ing summer bees from alighting on a field of blossoming 
buckwheat; you might as. well prohibit the stags of the 
mountain from coming down to the deerlicks, as to pro- 
hibit the hunger-bitten nations of Europe from coming to 
the land of bread. Just so long as the centrifugal force 


of foreign despotisms throws off, just so long will the cen- 


tripetal force of American institutions draw them here. 
The American of a hundred years from now is to be dif- 
ferent from the American of to-day—German brain, Irish 
wit, French civility, Scotch firmness, English loyalty, Italian 
esthetics packed into one man—and he an American. But 
what are we doing to introduce them into the duties of 
good citizenship? Many of them never saw a ballot box. 


Many of them never heard of the constitution of the United 
States. Many of them have no acquaintance with our laws. 
Now, I say, let the government of the United States, so 
commanded by one political party or both. political par- 
ties, give to every immigrant who lands here a volume in 
good type and well bound for long usage,—a volume con- 
taining the Declaration of Independence, the constitution of 
the United States, and a chapter on the spirit of our gov- 
ernment. Let there be such a book on the shelf of every 
free library in America. While the American Bible Society 
puts into the right hand of every immigrant a copy of the 
Holy Scriptures, let the government of the United States, 
commanded by some political party, put into the left hand 
of every immigrant a volume instructing him in the duties 
of good citizenship. There are thousands of foreigners in 
this land who need to learn that the ballot-box is not a 
foot-stool, but a throne,—not something to put your foot 
on, but something to bow before.” Well done for Dr. Tal- 


madge. That is good politics and good religion in one. 


The American Magazine of Civics has been giving a good 
percentage of clearly-written and well-argued articles on 
the currency question. It does not give its columns, like the 
Arena, to viciously partisan. views, and harrowing attacks 
on gold bugs and capitalists, but fairly undertakes to pre- 
sent facts and philosophy. There are in the June number 
several articles of special value. H. H. Trimble writes on 
‘National Currency and Hard Times.” He helps to ex- 
plode the idea that we can get rid of hard times by an 
unlimited suppily of money. The real point is to have that 
with which to secure money. Keep up your credit and 
you can get what you want. You must have a govern- 
ment with a good credit. Sustain public confidence. The 
chief trouble for several years has been unsettled legisla- 
No one can tell just what political parties in Con- 
gress will do. The American Magazine of Civics is helpful 
to the popular thinker and reader. 
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The Liberal Field. 


“The Worldis my Country; To do 
wood ts my Religion." 


-——_— —--—-_—-— 


Russia received a delegate of Rabbis at his 
coronation and Prof. Lagarus of Berlin, 
the eminent psychologist, was elected cor- 
responding member of the _ philosophical SACOLA are moving forward. * * * The 
faculty of St. Petersburg, the first foreigner —foyty-ninth annual meeting of the Wiscon- 
to receive this honor in Russia. * * * gin Universalist Convention will be held 
Madame Ashkenasi of Odessa, Russia, cele- at RACINE, June 22-25, 189. The sermon 
brated the marriage of her daughter by dis- 
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EDUCATIONAL.—The University of HKd- will be by Rev. F. F. Eddy of N&rENAnH. 
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inburgh has received a bequest of $100,000 
from the late Earl of Moray as an endow- 
ment fund for the promotion of original re- 
search. : 


ROMAN CATHOLIC. —TZhe Catholic Citi- 
zen reports that the damage done to Catho- 
lic chureh buildings and those belonging to 
religious communities by the tornado in 
Se. 6 6hLewm. ie vere. arent. .*° * * mer, 
Thomas McLaughlin, of the Church of the 
Transfiguration, NEw YorkK, on his return 
from Europe was given a hearty reception 
by others beside his own parishioners. His 
chureh is in the heart of the Chinese 
quarter and he has so endeared himself 
to the Celestials by his kindness to them 
when in sickness or trouble that they asked 
to be allowed to take part in the welcome. 
Molt street was illuminated with Chinese 
lanterns, houses and stores were in festive 
attire and Christians and pagans joined 
heartily in the celebration. 


ST. PAUL.—Unity Chureh has closed 
for its customary two months’ vaca- 
tion. We are all such creatures of habit 
that the vacation follows, as a matter of 
course, the annual picnic—which occurred 
at Lake Park, Minnetonka, on Wednesday, 
the 27th. In spite of lowering clouds, which 
fulfilled their promise, there was a fair 
attendance. The Liberal churches of Min- 
neapolis also joined, making the first Union 
Liberal picnic for the Twin Cities. 


ORTHODOX HELPERS.—The American 
Chapel of Lerpsic is in need of funds. It is 
the home of the American students studying 
there. Rey. David J. Edwards is pastor. 
He is a friend to the lonely in foreign lands 
und should be sustained. * * * The Bishop 
of DERRY, reeently elected to be Archbishop 
of ARMAGH, is an English Episcopalian in 
a delicate situation, but he is said to be a 
man of great eloquence, and the Irish are 
susceptible. 


JEWISH.—Although anti-Semitic agita- 
tions are growing more violent in Vienna, 
there are hopeful signs elsewhere that the 
twelfth hour of anti-Semitism has struck. 
Emperor William of Germany publicly de- 
nounced the ex-Court ‘Chaflain Stoecker 
and condemned his policy. The Czar of 


tributing 40,000 rubles among the poor on 
the wedding day. * * * In reference to 
the resolution of the Western Unitarian 
Conference to send two delegates to the 
Rabbinical Conference to be held at Mil- 
waukee July 7, the American Israelite 
writes: ‘‘We have no doubt that Secretary 
Gould and Mr. Secrist will be most warmly 
Welcomed by the conference and will be 
able to carry back from it a message of 
brotherly love to the body ‘they represent.”’ 
* * * The fourth biennial ,.meeting of the 
Jewish Publication Society of America, held 
at Philadelphia last week, reported a mem- 
bership of 3,218, a permanent fund of 
$16,550, and the distribution in ten years 
of 75,000 volumes. The last publication 
‘Studies in Judaism,’’ by S. Schechter, of 
the University of Cambridge, is an eminent 
work. A hew translation of the Bible is 
in preparation. 


UNITARIAN.—Away out in Spokane, 
Washington, the work under Rey. O. J. 
airfield is reported in a very prosperous 
condition. The city has reached  thirtty 
thousand inhabitants, is growing rapidly. 
The mines in the region, particularly across 
the international line, are opening out be- 
yond expectation. The society is feeling 
the lift. At the recent annual dinner one 
hundred people sat down to the tables and 
discussed their interests morally and spirit- 
ually. * * * The recent annual meeting 
of the Unitarian Church of DrTrrRoitT, was 
of a hopeful character. The chureh is free 
from debt and occupies an influential posi- 
tion in the city. Mrs. Frances Bagley Brown 
was re-elected to the position of superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school; John N. Bag- 
ley, Fred N. Holt, Hon. Thomas W. Palmer 
were re-elected as trustees. Mrs. Kate Gan- 
nett Wells of BOSTON was present and ad- 
dressed the meeting. 


UNIVERSALIST.—The reports from the 
SOUTH are encouraging. Dr. Shinn has 
been recalled to KNOXVILLE for the third 
time, and the large hall was too small to 
contain the audience that gathered to hear 
him. Within a year there will probably be 
a church. The same story comes from 
LITTLE ROCK. MOBILE, BREWTON and PEN- 


Full program can be obtained of Rey. A. C. 
Grier, secretary, RACINE, WISs. 


WISCONSIN.—Though Unity Society of 
RICHLAND CENTER, WIs., did not this year, 
as heretofore, receive aid from the A. U. 
A., it rallied bravely to the work and 
voted to continue its services for the en- 
suing year. The opposition to the liberal 
inovement is still very bitter among the 
orthodox brethren, whv are, here, as 
everywhere greatly in evidence. As an il- 
lustration: It is here customary to have the 
baccalaureate sermon preached in the Pres- 
byterian Church, that being the largest 
church in the place, and the distinction of 
delivering the sermon has been (with the 
approval of the graduating class) conferred 
successively upon the _ several resident 


_ pastors, with the exception of the pastor of 


the Unity Church. This year the graduat- 
ing class was divided in their preference, 
four desiring the Unity pastor and four the 
Methodist, when the trustees of the Pres- 
byterian Church kindly (?) settled the difli- 
culty by refusing their chureh for the buc- 
calaureate services if the pastor of Unity 
Church was selected to officiate. And this 
is one of the many ways In which it has 
been made patent to the little band of lib- 
eral workers here that the spirit of the 
parliament of religions has not penetrated 
as yet to the woods of Wisconsin. 


PROCTOR ACADHMY.—The adjourned 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Eduea- 
tional Society was held at the parlor of 
the Unitarian Church, Concorp, N. H., 
June 22. The usual reports were made and 
the following officers elected for the en- 
suing year: J. C. A. Hill, president; C. C. 
Danforth, vice-president; C. E. Carr, clerk 
and auditor; R. P. Carr (Andover, N. H.), 
treasurer; Rev. Lyman Clark, financial 
agent; and J. C. A. Hill, Rev. S. C. Beane, 
J. W. Fellows, Dr. H. A. Weymouth, W. 5. 
Carr, Rev. F. L. Phalen and George W: 
Stone, Andover, N. H., executive commit- 
tee of the board of trustees. Members of 
the board of trustees, not on the executive 
committee, are Solomon Spaulding, Solon 
A. Carter, Miss Mary A. Downing, Rev: 
D. M. Wilson, Rev. J. B. Morrison, Rev. 
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Lyman Clark, W. 8S. Quimby, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth B. Fellows and Mrs. Carrie Carr. 

The annual exercises of Proctor Academy, 
which is maintained by the society, having 
taken place June 5, it 1s found that two 
members of the school for the past year 
‘will take final examinations for Harvard 
College and two will seek admission to 
the Meadville Theological School. During 
fifteen years of the school, under the pres- 
ent management, its pupils have taken sub- 
sequent studies at Harvard and Dartmouth 
\olleges, the Harvard Divinity School, New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts Agricultural 
Colleges, the Leland Stanford Jr. Univer- 
sity, University of California, Boston Uni- 
versity Law School, New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston, Normal Schools 
at Plymouth, N. H., Salem, Bridgewater 
and Worcester, Mass., and a New York 
Normal School. 


CGINCGINNATI.—Messrs. Ernst and Carl 
August Voss, graduates of this summer's 
elass of Meadville, were ordained to the 
ministry on Sunday eventing, June 28, in 
the chureh of the German Evangelical 
Protestants of Cincinnatt, of which their 
father, Rev. Edward Voss, has been min- 
ister for many years. Some of these Evan- 
gelical Protestant churches, of which there 
are several in Cincinnatt and vicinity, are 
affiliated in theology to the Unitarian body, 
and for this reason the two Unitarian pas- 
tors, Messrs. George A. Thayer and George 
R. Gebauer, and the Universalist, U. S. 
Milburn, were invited to contribute the 
English speaking portion of the ordaining 
service. The symbolisms of the past are 
dear to these worshippers, although with 
new meanings, and after the father of the 
enndidates, in tender and loving words full 
of a justifiable paternal pride, had conse- 
crated his sons to their chosen office, Mr. 
Thayer was requested to present them with 
a Bible, which he said was the great char- 
ter of Protestant freedom as well as the 
volume of sacred oracles which keeps the 
living chureh in touch with Christendom’s 
worship of past centuries; and Rey. Gilbert 
Schmidt presented the communion cup and 
plate with brief exhortation to share with 
others the enduring bread and wine. Then 
the young men each preached a fifteen min- 
ute sermon, showing what good promise of 
pulpit power was in them. The congrega- 
tional singing of German chorals was a de- 
light to those of us who are accustomed to 
less unanimity of voice from English 
speaking assemblies. 


THE WIDENING CONGRESS CIRCLE. 
-All Souls, the people’s ehureh of JANES- 
VILLE, is glad to report a hopeful outlook. 
The aetual value of the work that is being 
done now can be determined only by time. 
“The day after to-morrow,” or the day 
after that will prove the wisdom or unwis- 
(lom of our present method and leadership. 
* * * Our JANESVILLE free movement 
Will not die childless. Under Pastor 
Southworth’s guidance two strong and 
promising movements have been begun; 
one at MILTON, eight miles away, and one 
at KVANSVILLE, eighteen miles away. The 
prospects are that in time our home society 
Will be encircled with a belt of free relig- 
ious movements in the smafler cities around 
us. Mr. Southworth spoke last Sunday in 
MILTON to over 300 people on ‘‘Why I Be- 
lieve in the Divinity of the Man Jesus.”’ 
_Our work at EVANSVILLE is carried on in 
the City Hall and the aadiences average 
more than a hundred. The society will be 
known as ‘The People’s Free Religious So- 
ciety of Evansville.’ They have preach- 
ing every other Sunday at 4 o’clock, and 
all the churches are invited to participate 
in the work. Mr. Southworth’s last ser- 
mon there was on “The Gospel of Jesus 
Stated in Plain Words.” 


ST. LOUIS.—May be the next large city to 
®xperience a campaign for municipal re- 


form. A recent meeting of 800 earnest cit- 
izens requested the civic federation to call 
in conference representatives of the various 
prominent social, educational, philanthropi- 
cal, business, and labor organizations of 
the city, “to originate, if practicable. a 
non-partisan, non-political, and  non-sec- 
tarian movement, in which all good citizens 
can unite to secure an honest, efficient, and 
economical administration of city affairs.’’ 
The conference will be held within fifteen 
days. The present plan is to appoint a cam- 
paign committee of one hundred.—The Civil 
Service Chronicle. 


Hunter-Larson. 


MARRIED.—On Saturday, June 22, 1896, 
in Sheffield, Ill., by Rev. Chester Covel of 
Buda, Miss Rose H. Larson of Salt Lake 
City, and Rey. Stanley M. Hunter of Shef- 
field, Ill. No ecards. 


Old and New. 


“What shall you do this summer?’ 
“Nothing!’’ I stanchly said; 
‘Neither. books, nor Chautauqua, nor Con- 
cord, 
Shall claim my tired head. 


‘*T shall lie at length in the sunlight 
And count the pine-tree plumes, 
And fill my senses with silence, 
And the odor of clover blooms. 


“T shall stand and stare, like the cattle, 
At the rim of the Earth and Sky, 

Or sit in the lengthening shadows, 
And see the sweet days die.- 


‘“T shall wateh the leaping squirrels, 
And the patient creeping ants, 

And learn the ways of wee wood-folk 
In their unmolested haunts. 


“And perchance, in the hush that follows 
The struggle to be wise, 
Some Truth which was coy before time, 
May take me by surprise!’’ 
—Henrietta R. Hliot. 


There is still existing a manuscript [et- 
ter written by Sir Thomas More to his 
wife, Alyce, when the news came to him 
that his great mansion at Chelsea, with 
its offices and huge granaries, had been 
almost destroyed by fire. 

Instead of lamenting over his loss, he 
bids her first ‘‘find out if any poor neigh- 


-bors had stored their corn in the granar- 


ies,’ and if so, to recompense them. Sec- 
ondly, to discharge no servant until he 
have another abiding place; and lastly, to 
“be of good cheere, and take all the hows- 
old with you to church, and there thank 
lod for what Hee hath given us, and what 
Hee hath left us.”’ 

He urges her, “I pray you, Alyce, with 
my children, to be merry in God.” 

Most of us, if we had lost property and 
home in a night, would think we did well 
if we were patient under God’s will; but 
to be cheerful, and even ‘‘merry”’ in Him, 
is an almost forgotten grace. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, in a prayer writ- 
ten for his family on the night before his 
death, asked that when the day returned 
it should find them strong to endure, if it 
brought sorrow, and eager to be happy if 
happiness were their portion. 

‘Why,’ asked a Hindu sage, ‘‘why are 
the Christians melancholy men? If [I be- 
lieved as they say, that the great God was 
my Father and that His Son was my Elder 
Brother, I should not groan though I lost 
a few bushels of wheat, or even an eye. I 
should be of all men most happy and gay. 
They do not believe what they say.”’ 

David, whose life was full of struggles 
and griefs and sins, taught the world its 
hymns, full of. a mighty, joyous thanks- 
giving. 

Paul in prison, knowing that death in its 
most painful shape might be near, could 


exhort his friends not only to be patient, 
but to ‘rejoice in the Lord alway. And 
again I say,’’ he adds, urgently, ‘‘Rejoice.”’ 

Most men will laugh when they are well- 


fed and their lives are comfortable, but it ° 


is a different thing to sing in prison, or 
When one’s home is burning to find time 
to be kind to the poor and “merry in God,” 


like old Sir Thomas More.—7he _Youth's 
Companion. 


A Letter of Robert Brown- 
Ing’s. 
15, Cranley Place, S. W. 

Looking over old letters—that via do 
lorosa which leads one through death and 
loss—I have lighted on the enclosed. It 
is in reply to some remonstranee I had 
ventured to make on the quantity which 
srowning somewhere assigned to the word 
‘“‘metamorphosis,’’ the penultimate syllable 


of which is long in Greek. 
i’. T. Palgrave. 
April 1, 69. 
19, Warwick Crescent, Upper Westbourne 

Terrace, W. 

Dear Palgrave—....Yes,....metamorpho- 
sis, the right way when we can,—but when 
can we,—without even more of clumsiness 
than is attributed usually to me by those 
hicely-eared, my critics,—in serious, heroic 
measure? Is is not naturalized, a long 
While ago, like ‘“‘eneyclopedia,’’ and a heap 
of other words of which the corruption 
has use enough to reconcile one to it? 
aking the word by itself I would: treat 
it as you wish,—but if it needs an article 
or short monosyllable prefixed, you get, ‘to 
my sense, four short syllables in sueces- 
sion,—the fourth being inevitably pulled 
up with the others—as 
The metamor | phosis | sung by | Ovid | once— 
though | 

“Ovid who once metamorphosis sang.”’ 
would be passable; and in a burlesque 
with metre to match, you might preférably 
write, 

"Twas Goethe taught us all, 
By diagnosis, 

That changes in plants we eall 
Metamorphosis! 

sut I bear this brotherly blow the better 
that, only the other day, a Balliol man 
looked unutterable things as I said some- 
thing about Mrs. Sartoris, and assisted .me 
by enquiring “If Mrs. Sartoris was not 
onee Fanny Kemble’s sister?’ ‘‘Acted at 
the same theater,’’ I was minded to reply. 
jut my time is up, so, enough of the 
verba ‘‘quee versu dicere non est,’’ and 
never enough of good will to you from 

Yours unirritatedly r.. B. 
—Athenwum, Jan. 11, 1896. 


BICYCLISTS SHOULD 


sEPOND’ 


KT RAC 


CURES 


Wounds, Bruises, 


Sunburn, Sprains, 


Lameness, Insect Bites, 


and ALL PAIN. 


After hard WORK or 
EXERCISING rub with it 
to AVOID LAMENESS. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 


—Weak, Watery, Worthless. 


POND'S EXTRACT OINTMENT 
cures PILES. °°. 3oc'*" 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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THE NEW UNITY. 


ape Me te eg i 


Among the _ curiosities discovered by 
Professor Starr, head of the department 


-Of anthropology in the University of Chi- 


cago, during his recent visit to Guatemala, 
was a species of four-eyed fish. One set of 
cottages, three Long-houses containing 
eyes is above the water level as they swim, 
and the other beneath, so, that the fish are 
able to see in two elements at once. 


A gentleman who is very fond of every 
living thing, who watches animals care- 
fully that he may learn their ways, tells a 
very interesting story of some ants in Cen- 
tral Park. He saw a procession of ants 
going acorss the path. This gentleman 
watched, and, knowing the ways of ants, 
knew that they were emigrating to a new 
colony because the old 
crowded. He watched the ants closely, to 
decide which was the queen. At last he 
discovered her, attended by a guard of 
honor. Quickly and carefully he lifted the 
queen,.and held her in his hand. She was 
missed at once, and there was the greatest 
excitement. The guard of honor were 
seized by the others and held under arrest. 
Ants started out in every direction to look 
for the queen. The ants from the old city 
were notified, and came to assist in the 
search. They looked everywhere, and re- 
turned again and again to learn if there 
was any news. At last the gentleman put 
the queen down on the path some distance 
away from the point at which he had 
captured her. She was discovered by one 
of the scouts, who hurried back to the 
point where the ants had assembled, and 
told of his discovery. A guard of honor 
hurried to the queen, and actually carried 
her back to her subjects, who received her 
with demonstrations of joy. The new 
colony had established the new home under 
a bench. A hole under one of the legs 
of the bench led to it. With the guard of 
honor carrying the queen, the procession re- 
formed and began its march, and soon dis- 
appeared from sight. The gentleman moist- 
ened some lumps of sugar and put them on 
the path. Soon two or three ants appeared, 
found the sugar, and immediately reported 
at the new colony. When they returned, a 
number of helpers came with them, and the 
sugar was all carried, grain by grain, to 
the new home. Doubtless they thought 
they had found a most wonderful land to 
settle in when food was provided in such 
quantities near at hand.—Zhe Outlook. 


Pastor Wagner, in whose life and in 
whose books so much interest has been 
lately shown, is doing a wonderful work 
in Paris, in the heart of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, the St. Antoine of the French 
Revolution. ‘‘Tumultuous,’’ says Carlyle, 
in describing the march of the Meenads 
from St. Antoine to Versailles—‘‘tumultu- 
ous, with or without drum music; for the 
Faubourg St. Antoine has also tucked up 
its gown and with besom-staves, fire-irons 
and even rusty pistols (void of ammuni- 
tion). is flowing on.’’ Pastor Wagner 
preached in a damp, ill-ventilated hall on 


the Boulevard Beaumarehais, only a few — 


steps from the Bastile. He is a kind of 
John the Baptist, strong and tremendous, 
exercising his earnest power of direct and 
Simple speech, especially over the young 
people who flock to hear him. He is a 
powerful man in every sense of the word. 
Personally he is large and full and highly 
eolored, approaching in type to one variety 
of the Catholic priest. But there is noth- 
ing ecclesiastic about him whatever. 
“Very human,’’ writes a lady who has 
listened to him during one of his Sunday 
services, ‘“‘but not in the least. esthetic; 
he makes very little of the preliminary 
service, but treats it as if it were but the 
blessing before meat at a conventual meal. 
Then he clears the pulpit of anything and 
everything that might be in his way, makes 
a gesture as of pulling up his sleeves, set- 
tles himself to business and dashes in, 


city was over-. 


speaking without notes, shortly, rapidly 
and with thunderous utterance, while the 
very breath of inspiration gives life to his 
devoted listeners.’’ 

Truly this is the old apostolic spirit alive 
again, clothed in simple, practical, modern 
wisdom and sympathy, and adapted to the 
needs of the men and women of to-day. It 
is through such personalities that the work 
of religion goes on, and it is because of 
the number and variety of such preachers 
and teachers that the world, though often 
forced to admit the narrowness and sterility 
of particular churches and creeds, yet bows 
in reverence at the essential and unper- 
verted goodness and godliness for which 
they stand. | 


Acknowledgements. 
THE HELEN HEATH FRESH AIR FUND. 


To secure a fortnight’s country out- 
ing to over-worked women and girls 
upon whose strength depends not only 
their own but others’ support, seven 
dollars pays the expenses of one 
woman, ten dollars of one woman and 
child. 

Amounts received to July 1, 1896. 


C. J. Weiser and mother, Deco- 
TE: hs ccs 
Mrs. M. H. Hoyt, Kalamazoo, 
ee eee ic. BOR 
Mr. F. D. Patterson, Chicago... 10.50 
Jas. W. Elisworth, Chicago 12.00 
Dr. Willoughby Walling, Chi- 
George R. Peck, Chicago 
From Mrs. William Kent on be- 
half of the charitable section of 
All Souls Church 
From the entertainment by the 
children in Miss Putman’s room 
of the Melville Fuller School... 10.15 


$125.15 


e CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CALAMITY FUND, CHURCH 


OF THE UNITY, 8T. LOUIS: 


Previously acknowledged. . 

Through the committee of 
All Souls Church, Chicago, 
additional: 7 

Mrs. Hughson 

Mrs. H. T. Gilbert 


$1,458 21 


t 7 00 
Sunday school of Unitarian 

Society of Duluth 10 00 
Rev. Celia P. Woolley, Gen- 

eva, Ill 5 00 


1,480 21 
Women’s Alliance, First ’ 


Congregational Unitarian 
Chureh, Cincinnati 
Unitarian Church 
Women’s Alliance. Evan- 
"3. A ee 
Unity Church, Decorah, 
ee eee 
Miss Elizabeth Kirkland, 
Miss Cordelia Kirkland, | 
Chicago 10 00 
Rev. John R. Effinger, Chi- 
RE SIT 7 See See 
Mrs. Frederic Huidekoper, 
Meadville; PQi6 Gre. 
Friend of the Church of 
the Messiah, New York 200 00 
First Unitarian Church, 
Milwaukee (additional)... 10 00 
First Unitarian Church, 
Moline, Ill 85 418 40 


$1,898 61 


For Over Fifty Years. 


_MRs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRuvP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhcea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
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Bottlebinding. 


You can't judge of the quality 


of a book by the binding, nor 
tell the contents by the title. 
You look for the name of the 
author before you buy the book. 
The name of Robert Louis 
Stevenson (for instance) on the 
back guarantees the inside of 
the book, whatever the outside 
may be. 

There’s a parallel between 
books and bottles. The bind- 
ing, or wrapper, of a bottle is 
no guide to the quality of the 
medicine the bottle contains. 
The title on the bottle is no 
warrant for confidence in the 
contents. It all depends on the 
author’s name. Never mind 
who made the bottle. Who 
made the medicine? That’s 
the question. 

Think of this when buying 
Sarsaparilla, It isn’t the bind- 
ing of the bottle or the name of 
the medicine that you ’re to go 
by. That’s only printer’s ink and 
paper! The question is, who 
made the medicine? What’s 
the author’s name? When you 
see Ayer’s name on a SarSapa- 
rilla bottle, that’s enough. The 
name Ayer guarantees the best, 
and has done so for §0 years. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, by W. C, 
GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
Flexible Morocco, full gilt, in box 
White Vellum, eee Om 
Re a es eee gee ae a ws 

A Chorus of Faith, as heard in the Parlia- 
ment of Religions. A book of selections 
giving points of harmony between the re- 

resentatives of the various religions. 
tdited by JENKIN LLOYD JONES. Cloth 

Practical Piet Paper $0.10, Cloth,.. 

Applied Religion 

I. A New Help for the Drunkard 
II. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant.... 
III. No Sex in Crime (out of print) 
IV. Not Institutions but Homes 
The Religions of the World, (First Series.) 
} oses, the Hebrew Law Giver... ) 
Il. Zoroaster,the Prophet of Industry 
Ill. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia 
V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason 
VI. _Jesus, the Founder of Christianity 
VII. Mohammed.the Prophet of Arabia 


Great Hopes for Great Souls (out of print).. $0 


The Cause of the Toiler 

The Intellectual Life........................ 

Ten Great Novels 

The Women’s pj thon A Study of the 
International Congress of Women........ 

The Selfishness of Grief 

Death as a Friend (out of print) 

The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation 
City, Church, Home, Individual 

A Preacher’s Vocation. 


The Divinity of Fatherhood 
The Monroe Doctrine Enlarged 


The Dual Mystery What is Materialism? 


What is Spirituality? 
The Am. Cong. of Lib. Rel. Soc 
Report of Proceedings of the First Am. 
Cong. of Lib. Rel. 


10cts. 
each. 


10 
10 
10 


10 


1 
05 
.05 


. 50 
.05 
05 
10 
.10 


.10 
.05 


.25 
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saved 
YOU — 


have been sick and are just 
beginning to get well. Can- 
not eat much, no appetite, 
stomach weak—don’t know 
what to take. Know you 
need a tonic.. Wish there 
was a liquid food, full of 
vim, vigor, vitality. Would 


take it if you had it! 


Aur Aur TT EXTRA\ 


AN rRA 


is just ee Liquid Food— 
made of pure malt and hops, 
filled with every element of 
life, perfectly digestible, 
pleasantly palatable, gives 
strength, courage, health. 
At Druggists. 
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Is the name of the Northern Pacific’s 
new tourist book for 1896. ‘The 
cover design will prove a happy 
surprise to lovers of the artistic, 
and its illustrations will be fully up 
to the standard of its predecessors. 
One of its principal characters re- 
counts a hunt after the well known, 
yet rare, Rocky Mountain or White 
Goat, made by the author in Sep- 
tember, 1895, in the defiles of the 
Bitter Root Range. One at all in- 
clined to big game hunting will want 
to read about that hunt. An ac- 
count of a trip through Yellowstone 
Park on horseback will also prove 
interesting. Six cents in stamps 
sent to Chas. S. Fee, General Pas- 
senger Agent, St. Paul, Minn., will 
secure the book. 


Here’s a Little 
Nut to Crack 


JUST A GRAIN OF WHEAT, 
it is full of nourishment, the kind 
you need and of 
the right sort. 
With the excep- 
tion of the irritat- 
ing husk, it is 
ground into 


3 Fine Flour* 
by the Franklin Mills. A little 
off white because all the nutritive 
elements are retained—therein is 
its goodness, i. e., food. 

If you can’t get this brain, bone, 
nerve and muscle-making flour from 
your grocer, send us his name with 
your order, and we will see that you 
are supplied. 

See that the Flour ordered bears 


our label ; avoid substitutes. 
MADE ONLY BY THE 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


Ice Cream Made by a New 
Process. 


I have an ice cream f. eezer that will freeze cream 
instantly. The cream is p.tinto the freezer and 
comes out instantly, smooth and perfectly frozen. 
This astonishes people and a crowd will gather to 
see the freezer in operation and they will all want 
to try the cream. You can sell cream as fast as it 
can be made, and sell freezers to many of them 
who would not buy an old sty:e freezer. It is 
really a curiosi y and you can sell from $5 o $8 
worth of cream and six to twelve freezers every day. 
This makes a good profit these hari times and isa 
pleasant employment. W.H. Baird & Co., 140 8. 
Highland Ave., Station A, Pittsburg, Pa., will send 
full particulars and information in regard to this 
new invention on application and will employ good 
salesmen on salary. 


Dr. Breasted, of the department of Egyp- 
tology, University of Chicago, has received 
a letter from W. F. Petrie, the Egyptian 
explorer, announcing the discovery by the 
latter of a large basaltic. tablet, on which, 
for the first time in Egyptian archeology, 
appears the name “Ysiraal.’ It is an ex- 
tract from the annals of King Merenptah, 
who is supposed to be the son of Rameses 
II, and reigned about the fourteen century 
B. C. The last paragrapn of the inscrip- 
tion contains these words: “The people, 
Ysiraal, is spoiled; it hath no _ need.’’ 
Several conclusions may be drawn from 
these words, one of which being the over- 
turning of the commonly accepted theory, 
that the exodus took place after the reign 
of Merenptah. If this inscription is authen- 
tic, the exodus must have taken place dur- 
ing his reign. The Egyptian Government 
immediately took charge of the tablet and 
have placed it in the Gizeh Museum. 


A clergyman, even of the best temper, is 
put into a rather trying situation when a 
deputation of his flock request him not to 
preach such long sermons. A’ Blackburn 
rector was approached last week by one of 
the church wardens with a serious plea to 
this effect. Several of the congregation had, 
it seems, fainted recently on Sunday even- 
ing, and the church wardens, who had the 
responsibility of’ carrying them out, were 


anxious about what might happen in the 
hot weather. 


A Superbly Appointed Train. 

Undoubtedly the handsomest train between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul, Minneapolis, the Superiors and 
Duluth is the ‘‘North-Western Limited,” which 
leaves Chicago at 6:30 p. m. daily via the North- 
Western Line (Chicago & North-Wertern R’y). Its 
equipment, which is entirely new throughout, and 
embraces Compartment Sleeping Car-, Buffet, 
Smoking and Library Cars, standard Sleeping Cars. 
Dining Cars and ladies’ coaches, has every luxury 
which imagination can conceive or mind invent for 
the comfort and convenience of passengers. Ail 
agents sell tickets via the Chfcago & North-Western 
R’y. For full information address W. B. Kniskern, 
G. P. and T. A., Chicago, Ill. 


Divided. 


I cannot reach thee, we are far, so far 


Apart who are so dear! Love, be it so; 


Else we might press so close we should not 


grow. 

One doth deny even this so sweet a bar 

For fear our souls’ true shape should suffer 
mar. 

Ah, surface-sundered, yet we do not know 

A hidden union in the deeps below? 

An intertwining where the strong roots are? 

Wise husbandmen plant trees, Sweetheart, 
—a space 

Between the trees; but after, soon or late, 

High in the sunny air their spreading boughs 

Reach — and meet. In some Celestial 


plac ) 
When ‘hou and I are tall and fair and 
straight, 


We shall clasp hands again,—if God allows. 
—Julia Boynton. 


For Alcoholism Use 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. P. P. GILMARTEN, Detroit, Mich., says: ‘It 


is very satisfactory in its effects, notably in the 


prostration attendant upon alcoholism,” 


Cchermernorn s Teachers’ Agency. 


Oldest and best known in the United States. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


A® ular Edition of THE PEOPLE’S 

B BLE HISTORY, ina _ beautiful, sub- 
stantial and cheap form, has just issued from 
the press of The Henry O. Shepard Co., 212-214 
Monroe St., Chicago <A grand. good book for 
the reader and a magnificently profitable one 
for the agent. Send for information. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, 


CALLING GARDS, 
FINE STATIONERY, 


GOOD WORK, 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


METCALF STATIONERY C0., 


136 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


T™ BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil. 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden London, Paris. 

The Berlitz Method is based on the ‘‘Natural 
Method.” Instruction is not a but by 
conversational exercises se new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. eB, for Circular. 

LE FRANOAIS-—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammags 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


PUBLISHED BY 
WAY & WILLIAMS. 


A MOUNTAIN WOTSIAN. 


By Elia W. Peattie. With cover design 
by Bruce Rogers. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25 
‘‘A volume of short stories, full of strength 

and humanness. T'woor three are really 

great, * * * * The stories are signal, 
and of soil, and none of the open air men 
and women who have written of the same 
themes in the same spots have done better.’’ 

—Chicago Times-Herald. 

‘The only way to get an adequate idea 
of the value of such stories as ‘T'he Three 
Johns’ and ‘Up the Gulch,’’ illustrating 
Western life and types, and of the author’s 
literary skull, as shown in ‘The Two Pion- 
cers’ and ‘The Lady of Yesterday,’ is to 
read them.’’—New York Journal. 

‘An octette of short stories, with the zest 
and freshness « of the free life of the West in 
nm, =? * All are characteristic 
of phases of Western life and full of subtle 
character drawing, proving Mrs. Peattie 
has found her metier, and must be given 
place among the best of our writers of West- 
ern characteristics.’’—Detroit Free Press. 

‘‘Her stories are real stories and not 
tracts, and we commend them to all who 
have respect for painstaking work, and who 
are interested tn the reproduction of Ameri- 
can lifetn fiction.’’—Indianapolis Journal. 


THE LAMP OF GOLD. 


By Florence L. Snow. Printed at the 
De Vinne Press on French hand-made 
paper, with title-page and cover de- 
signs by Mr. Edmund H. Garrett. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. | 
One hundred numbered copies on Japan 

paper, with etched title and in special bind- 

ing, $2.50 net. After fifty copies have been 
sold the price on the remainder will be raised. 


PURCELL ODE AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Robert Bridges. Daintily bound, $1.25 
net. Two hundred copies printed on 
Van Gelder paper for sale in America. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, post- 


paid, on receipt of the price, by 
WAY & WILLIAMS, 


PUBLISHERS. CHICAGO. 
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THE NEW UNITY. 


July 9, 1806 


Prince Wolkonsky’s 


Addresses... 


(ONLY A FEW REMAIN.) 


{12 pages, neatly bound in 
white embossed paper cover.... 
Price Reduced to 25c. 


Sent postpaid on recetpl of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO, 


Is more and 


Yellowstone sore" in. 
Park _— s«ttupo 


self upon the 

public, as the 
years go by, as being theGREAT PARK of 
the land. The strong feature of it is the 
fact that it is not a man made park. True 
enough man has builtroads and bridges and 
hotels in order that he may see the Park, 
but he has not yet tried his hand at con- 
structing new fangled Geysers, or re-adorn- 
ing or re-sculpturing the Grand Canyon of 
the Yellswetone. These are as God left 
them. There, too, the elk, bear, deer and 
other animals are not inclosed in wire 
fences. They wander free and unfretted 
whithersoever they will. Man’s handiwork 
is but little seen and the Park is the grand- 
er for it. Send Chas. S. Fee; General Pas- 
senger Agent, Northern Pacific Railroad, 
six cents for Wonderland ’96, and read 

bout the Park. 


Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
ctelves in Chicago. 


ALL Souts CnurcH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssi1AH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23rd 
street. W.W. Fenn, Minister. 


At Masonic Hau, 276 Fifty-seventh 
Street. Rev..W. W. Fenn preaches each 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o'clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer: 
salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. ‘T’. B.. Gregory, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand 
Opera House, Clark street, near Ran 
dolph. M. M. Mangasarian, Minister. 


I’RIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van Buren 
street. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


IsAtlanh TRMPLE (Jewish) Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street, 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. CoNGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33rd street. Isaac S. 
Moses, Minister. 


Oak PaRK Unity Cnourcn (Universal- 
ist), R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CouRcH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Madison street, near 
State. H.W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 1l A. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 a. M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 p..m. Devo- 
tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 P. M. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 
idence, The Colonial, 6825 Oglesby av- 
enue. 

St. Pauu’s CnurcnH (Universalist), 
Prairie avenue and 28th street. A. J 
Canfield, Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 2lst street. KE. G. 
Hirsch, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, Stewartavenue and 65th street. 


R. A. White, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


Unity Cuurcu (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


7ION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park 


LIBERAL Book RooMs OF THE HEap- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 


‘Unitarian and other Activities. 175 


Dearborn St., Room 93. Open Daily. 


Summer Homes. 


In the Lake regions of Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, Minnesota, lowa and Dakota, there 
are hundreds of charming localities pre-eminentl 
fitted for summer homes. Nearly all are locate 
on or near lakes which have not been fished 
out. These resorts are easily reached by rail- 
way and range in variety from the ‘‘full dress for 
dinner”’ to the flannel-shirt costume for every 
meal. Among the list are the names familiar to 
many of our readers as the perfection of Northern 
summer resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin 

oints of interest are within a short distance from 
Yhicago or Milwaukee, and none of them are so 
far away from the “busy marts of civilization” 
that they cannot be reached in a few hours of 


- travel, by frequent trains, over the finest road in 


the northwest—the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul near. A description of the principal re- 
sorts, with list of summer hotels and boarding 
houses, and rates for board, will be sent free on 
application to F. A. MILLER, Assistant General 
Pass. Agent, Chicago, Il. 


HOME SEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS TO 
THE WEST AND NORTHWEST. 


On June 9 and 23, 1896, the North-Western 
Line (Chicago & North-Western R’y.) will sell 
Home Seekers’ excursion tickets at very low 
rates toa large number of points in Northern 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Northwestern lowa, West- 
ern Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota and 
South Dakota, including the famous Black Hills 
district. For full information apply to ticket 
agents of connecting lines or address W. B. 
Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, Ill. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT ‘“‘THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,”’ IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO— 


Climax Dish Washer. 


We lead themall. Seeour 
list of testimonials. Best 


Machine made. More of 
them bei sold. The 
verdict of the people has 


been given, they wil] 
have the Climax. They 
can’t get along without 
it. Agents wanted, Men 
or Women. All can be 
convinced by reading 
testimonials from hun- 
dreds of people, and ex- 

ence of Agents now 
n the work. You can 
get full particulars by 
writing the... 


Climax Mfg. Co. 


ee, 


HE FEDERALIST, 


Published in the Interest of the 
Religious Federation . ‘ ; 


An Aggressive, Constructive Religious Journal. 
An Exponent of the Circuit Plan in Liberal Work. 


George Brayton Penney, Editor. 
Lewis J. Duncan, Associate. 


Specimen copies will be sent for three months to 
those wishing to examine this unique publication. 
Subscription $1. Address 


The Federalist Publishing Co., Streator, Ill. 


JUST OUT. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry’.s 
book of Summer Tours showing routes and rates 
to the eastern resorts. One of the handsomest 
sigh abaie of this character ever issued. Sen 
ree on application to C. K. Wilber, A. G. P. A. 


Chicago. City Ticket Office, 180 Clark St. 


Special reduced rates to Buffalo and return 


via the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry., 
July 5th and 6th Extreme return limit Septem- 
ber Ist. Stop at Chautauqua on return trip if 
desired. A splendid opportunity to visit Niagara 
Falls. Circular giving full information will be 
sent on application to C. K. Wilber, A. G. P. A,, 
Chicago, or can be secured by calling at Cit) 
Ticket Office, 180 Clark St. 


sYours — 
for Health 


The 
Salt River Valley 


of Arizona 

and the various 
health resorts in 
New Mexico. 


are unrivalled for the cure of chronic 
lung and throat diseases. Pure, dry air; @ 
© an equable temperature; the right alti- © 
. tude; constant sunshine. 

@ ~ Descriptive pamphlets, issued by Pas- 


QOOOOOQOOODQOOMOOOOOOQOOOO 


© senger t of Santa Fe Route, 
S contain such complete information rel- 


@ ative to these page as invalids need. 

of altitude, temperature 

> humidity, hot springs, sanatoriums, cost 

© of living, medical attendance, social ad- 
© vantages, etc., are concisely treated. 

Physicians are respectively asked to 

® place this literature in the hands of 


© patients who seek a e of climate. 
S Address, 4G. T. NICHOLSON, 


e) CHICAGO. 


G.P.A.,A., T. &S. F. Ry. 


